W"™ our armed forces now engaged on all fronis, 
each and every one of us here at home must 
Produce more—if needs be, sacrifice more—to sup- 
Port our boys, if VICTORY is to be ours. 

All of the 104 General Motors plants and operating 
units in the United States and the five General Moiors 
Plants in Canada, with close to 350,000 men and wo- 
men employees ...GM suppliers and subcontractors. 
with more than yees— are dedicated to 
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producing an ever-increasing volume of fighting tools, 
equipment and supplies to “Keep ‘em Rolling”— 
“Keep ‘em Flying”—”Keep ‘em Fighting.” And on the 
transportation front, more than 1100 General Motors 
Diesel Locomotive Units now in switching, transfer 
and road service on 80 American railroads, in heavy 
industries, war production plants, et cetera, are pro- 
viding fast, efficient and dependable TRANSPORTA- 
TION which is so vital to VICTORY. 
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With the manpower situation growing more critical, 
railroads are inaugurating a regular equipment- 
repair program. Cars are watched and when 
brake equipment shows the need for replace- 
ment of parts, Schaefer Forged Steel Foundation 
Brake Gear Appliances should be used to remove 
liability of breakage and to lengthen service life. 
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Ju This Jssue 


No Fires in These Towers...... 


Protective measures designed to render towers immune to damage 
or destruction are now being applied to 30 buildings in this 
category on the Norfolk & Western, as set forth in this article. 


Railroad Manpower Needs Studied... . . re 


A report on the discussion of this vital question at the all-day 
session of the A.S.M.E. Railroad Division in New York recently 
—together with an abstract of a paper by F. K. Mitchell, of the 
New York Central, telling of the methods used to conserve man- 
power in that road’s mechanical department. 


Systematic Lighting Maintenance 


George A. Eddy, of the Lighting Division of the General Electric 
Company, in this article explains why a systeniatic maintenance 
program will keep a system in better condition at less cost than 
is possible under any haphazard scheme. 
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“Union’’ Mechanical 
Facing Point Locks 






are effective in C.T.C. territory! 


\\ ON” Mechanical Facing Point Locks find 

important applications on spring switches in 
C. T. C. territory. The track diagram shows the 
application to two spring switches, one at the end 
of a stretch of double track and the other one at 
end of an adjacent passing siding. The passing 
siding, except in rare instances, is operated di- 
rectionally. The spring switch provides the desired 
facility for rapid and non-stop movement of trains 
from the siding to the main and from double to 
single track when authorized by signal indication. 
With the two spring switches equipped with the 
mechanical facing point locks there is no need for 
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the speed restrictions which ordinarily would have 
been imposed on trains operating in the facing 
point direction. 

The operation of the locking plunger is the 
unique feature of the mechanical facing point lock. 
As a train trails a switch, the flexing of the switch 
points causes the locking plunger to automatically 
withdraw from a standard lock rod, unlocking the 
switch for the trailing movement. The facing point 
lock prevents opening of the points in cases of a 
broken spring, or failure of the buffer or the 
operating rod, and guards against shifting of the 
points under train movement. » » » » ‘» » 
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First introduced in 1932, the “Union Mechanical Facing 


Point Lock has speeded transportation at over 700 locations 
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“Public Works for Prosperity” 


“Since 1920,” says Walter Lippmann, “men have discovered the 
principle of prosperity. This discovery is much the most important 
advance in human knowledge in modern times. It is the discovery 
that government can by the proper use of public funds create a con- 
dition of full employment for all its people.” 


This is not a “discovery” since 1920 or any other date; but its 
exploitation as such, and as a specific for prosperity, cannot be 
ignored, because it is the most dangerous form of propaganda now 
prevalent. There never was a time when economists did not know 
that full employment could be provided by government spending. 
What they have not known, and do not know now, is that government 
spending would cause “proper use of public funds,” or could cause 
prosperity. For prosperity cannot be caused merely by full employ- 
ment. It can be caused only by such large production and distribu- 
tion of things people need and want as will cause full employment. 


Commodities and public works should be provided in accordance 
with the voluntarily expressed needs and desires of the people. When 
a huge program of public works apparently is required to provide full 
employment, that is a sure sign there is something wrong with a 
nation’s economy which disables the people from creating, on their 
initiative, a demand for commodities and public works sufficient to 
provide full employment. Extensive public works constructed merely 
to provide employment inevitably lead to “planned economy” and col- 
lectivism. Their cost is necessarily a charge, through taxes, on pri- 
vate enterprise. They are parasites on tax-paying and self-support- 
ing private enterprise, and at the same time compete with it. Their 
competition is wholly unequal because, although tax-supported they 
are tax-free. They consequently cause private enterprise to dwindle 
in comparison with public works. As the flow of capital into private 
enterprise diminishes, its opportunities for employment are further 
restricted—giving excuse for still larger public expenditures and 
taxation, which cause still further shrinkage in private business. 


Private enterprise in this country has in times past fully em- 
ployed the working population. It can do so again if government 
will quit increasing taxes on it to provide means of government com- 
petition with it, and will remove from it elements of monopoly which 
curtail its power to function. With genuine freedom restored to it, 
private enterprise would once more employ the entire working force, 
provide a constantly rising standard of living, and enable retention 
by the people of their political as well as their economic freedom. 


Gigantic public works are the road to totalitarian collectivism, 
because they take away more and more customers from the private 
enterprise which is taxed to pay for them, until overburdened and 
underpatronized private business succumbs. Government is then the 
sole employer, and such freedom as the people retain is only so much 
as their bureaucratic bosses choose to leave them. German and Soviet 
Russian experience shows that the political and economic freedom 
retained by the people is nil, and that their well-being is disregarded. 


Under a collectivist economy it is not what people want that is 
produced, but what the bureaucrats think they should have. Do the 
American people want the goods available for purchase at retail stores 
to be restricted to selections made by the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board, Mrs. Roosevelt or Harry Hopkins? That is the end of 
the road we are traveling under Mr. Lippmann’s slogan of “public 
works for prosperity.” 































































Politics and Planes 


It does not seem likely that post-war air transporta- 
tion of freight will be satisfied with restraint within its 
purely economic precincts—as so ably and candidly 
outlined by President W. A. Patterson of United Air 
Lines in the address reported in the Railway Age of 
December 5, page 920. Rather, it appears highly prob- 
able that promoters of this type of transportation will 
insist—not entirely without plausibility—that national 
safety will require this country to maintain supremacy 
in the air, and they will use that contention as an argu- 
ment for the nation to support a sky-full of cargo planes, 
whether economically justifiable or not. Witness the 
following quotations from a recent speech by L. W. 
Pogue, chairman, Civil Aeronautics Board: 


“The realization of the highest estimate for the 1975 peak 
[i. e., of air passenger traffic], 42 times recent levels, would 
require only about 8,000 planes of present DC-3 capacity. This 
is a large number of aircraft when compared with the 350 which 
the domestic airlines had shortly before the outbreak of war. 
It falls far short of providing the tens of thousands of planes 
which may in the future be required in an instant for our na- 
tional security. If such numbers of planes are to be main- 
tained in the future as an auxiliary wartime reserve and are 
meanwhile to be placed in economic service, they must be used 
in the carriage of air cargo.... 


“Drawing in the foreseeable future upon the ‘high-grade 
freight tonnage,’ it [i. e., air cargo transportation] will probably 
also draw some upon the cargo now carried by trucks. A pro- 
gressive diversion of even something like half the limited 
amount of high-grade cargo now carried by our surface trans- 
portation system would be a significant achievement for air 
transportation. It would probably require a fleet of some 25,000 
to 30,000 planes of various sizes. A pace in progress would be 
set for a world to follow. Considerations of national security 
alone may demand it... . 


“A new accent will be placed upon the national defense value 
of an expanded commercial air-transportation system. We 


may have to measure the requirements of our national security 


in terms of aircraft, airports, and airways, of production capac- 
ity, and consider seriously the advisability of subsidizing in our 
civil air-transportation facilities an aircraft reserve for national 
defense purposes.” 


The argument that Mr. Pogue uses is the complete 
reverse of an economic one. He starts first with the 
need for many tens of thousands of planes and a large 
plane-producing capacity for purposes of military se- 
curity—and then seeks commercial expedients by which 
these goals may be attained in peacetime. Major Al 
Williams, the noted aviation enthusiast, has been writ- 
ing in the Scripps-Howard newspapers to the same 
effect—that is, that this nation must operate tens of 
thousands of planes on world-wide routes for military 
purposes, and that this fleet may be made partially self- 
supporting by having it carry cargo, presumably at 
whatever rates are necessary to get the business. One 
important consideration, which these proponents ap- 
pear to have overlooked, is that if 50,000 planes have 
to be kept going in peacetime so that they may be avail- 
able in time of war, then surface transportation must 
always be prepared to take over all the freight traffic 
the planes handle. Where is the money coming from 
to compensate surface transportation for maintaining 
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such “stand-by” capacity—especially if, as most air 
transport promoters insist, surface transportation 
agencies are to be forbidden the opportunity themselves 
to engage in air transport? 

If 50,000 commercial planes are to be maintained as 
a military aid in event of war, then surface transporta- 
tion to replace these planes when they go to war is 
just as important a military concern as the planes 
themselves. 


Fire Resistant Construction 


Fire, the “great destroyer,” ever an enemy of the 
railroads, is more than ever their enemy today in 
view of the unprecedented load that they are carrying 
as their part in the war effort. The consequences of 
fire cannot be counted in property damage alone, 
serious as this may be—they include now more promi- 
nently than ever, the possible interruption of operations 
on the line, in the shop or terminal, or elsewhere— 
interruptions that can sabotage the war effort of the 
railways through congestion and delays, if not com- 
plete stoppages, just as positively as though designed 
and carried out by enemy agents. 

In such a time as now, railway officers and em- 
ployees must be more than ever fire-conscious. Thou- 
sands of railway structures today have a very definite, 
if not vital, part in our war effort. They must not 
only be protected against fire, insofar as practicable, 
to insure that they, individually, will be able to play 
their part, but, of greater importance, they must be 
protected to the extent that they will not jeopardize 
the usefulness of other facilities that may play many 
times more important parts. The monetary loss in 
the destruction of a timber bridge, a shop building or 
an interlocking tower may be inconsequential com- 
pared with the consequences arising out of the de- 
struction of equipment, or the blocking of tracks. 

It is recognized that it is not practicable to render 
all of the present combustible structures fire resistant. 
However, some officers too often question whether to 
incorporate fire-resistant construction in a new struc- 
ture, or to fireproof an existing potential fire hazard, 
on the basis solely of the immediate cost, involved, 
with too little consideration of those other factors 
which may now transcend in importance all other con- 
ditions. In the light of today’s greatly intensified, war- 
critical character of railway operations, such a narrow 
formula is completely out of step with requirements. 

An article elsewhere in this issue shows how serious- 
ly one railroad views the possibility of fires in inter- 
locking towers, the “nerve centers,” as it points out, 
of railroad operations. This road is engaged in a 
program of increasing the fire resistance of thirty 
frame interlocking towers over its lines. 

Significant in itself, this program is more significant 
in the implications which it holds for hundreds of other 
equally important railway structures over the country, 
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structures which are potential “fuses” in the vital 
link of railway transportation. Significant, also, is 
the fact that the results are being accomplished almost 
entirely with the use of non-critical materials, and at 
relatively modest cost. 


Advice from the Communists 


The Communists are trying to help their New Deal 
and railway labor-union friends promote government 
ownership and operation of railways. The Daily 
Worker (N. Y.) is the organ of the Communist party. 
W. Z. Foster has been three times its candidate for 
president. In an article in the Daily Worker of Decem- 
ber 7, Foster said: “The railroads are now rapidly sink- 
ing into difficulties. . . . The basic thing the railroads 
must do ... is to make better use of their present 
manpower and equipment. . . . This can be done effec- 
tively only under government operation. . . . Labor 
Research Association estimates that government con- 
trol would increase the carrying capacity of the rail- 
roads 35 to 40 per cent. The experience of govern- 
ment control during the first World War justifies this 
conclusion.” 

Compare these unsupported assertions with the fol- 
lowing incontrovertible facts showing what occurred 
on the railways during 10 months of war-time gov- 
ernment operation in 1918 and 10 months of war-time 
private operation in 1942. 

War-time government operation in 1918 increased 
freight traffic handled 2 per cent and passenger traffic 
handled 14 per cent—an increase in total traffic units 
handled of 5 per cent. War-time private operation in 
1942 increased freight traffic handled 33 per cent and 
passenger traffic handled 74 per cent—an increase in 
total traffic units handled of 39 per cent. 

Government operation used manpower so inefficient- 
ly that it reduced output per employee by increasing 
the number of employees over 6 per cent to handle an 
increase in traffic units of 5 per cent. Private operation 
used manpower so efficiently that it greatly increased 
output per employee by handling an increase of 39 per 
cent in traffic units with an increase of 12 per cent in 
employees. Government operation increased expenses 
38 per cent. Private operation increased them only 26 
per cent in handling a relatively eight times larger 
increase in traffic. 

Government operation, because it increased traffic 
handled so little and expenses so much, made advances 
in rates increasing revenue per passenger-mile 16 per 
cent and revenue per ton-mile 19 per cent, and never- 
theless got an increase in gross earnings of only 21 per 
cent, which fell far short of covering its 38 per cent 
increase in operating expenses. Private operation, be- 
cause it increased traffic handled so much, was able, 
with an increase of only 10 per cent in revenue per 
passenger-mile and an actual decline in revenue per 
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ton-mile, to increase its gross earnings 38 per cent, 
which much more than covered its increase of 27 per 
cent in operating expenses. 

Railway taxes were increased only 6 per cent under 
government operation in 1918, and 111 per cent under 
private operation in 1942. But in spite of the much 
larger advances in rates and much smaller increase in 
taxes in 1918, government operation reduced net oper- 
ating income after taxes 27 per cent, and incurred a 
deficit for the taxpayers to pay which was much larger 
than the taxes the railways paid. Because of incom- 
parably greater efficiency, the railways in 1942 under 
private operation incurred no deficit for the taxpayers, 
but paid $853 million more, or six times as much, taxes 
as in 1918, and yet increased their net operating in- 
come 37 per cent. 

So much for Communist Foster’s claim that “the 
experience of government operation during the first 
World War justifies the conclusion” that it would in- 
crease railway efficiency during this war! 

The New Dealers and labor union leaders, with the 
approval of their Communist friends, are now playing 
both ends against the middle to destroy current rail- 
way net earnings due, as above demonstrated, to effi- 
cient operation. The New Dealers demand a $500 
million a year reduction of rates. The labor leaders 
demand advances in wages as yet difficult to estimate, 
but apparently amounting to $780 million a year. New 
Dealers and labor leaders heretofore have had common 
objectives. Are they in conflict now? Or are they, 
with Communist aid, making attacks on two fronts with 
the common purpose of sabotaging and destroying 
private management ? 

The contrast between the results of war-time gov- 
ernment operation in 1918 and of war-time private 
operation in 1942 has not failed to impress the public 
mind; and the public will decide which it prefers. 





The Kind of Efficiency Which 
National ‘‘Planning”’ Brings 


“Tf organization is made an end in itself, the 
struggle for power over the organization becomes 
necessarily a struggle for power within the organi- 
zation. Economically this means that business in 
the totalitarian states has to pay heavily for 
wasteful and useless red tape. In Germany these 
payments are estimated to amount to 25 per cent 
of industrial costs. 

“Since nobody has any decisive authority save 
the planning board at the top, every small detail 
has to be referred to countless conflicting author- 
ities. An everyday matter such as permission to 
accept an export order requires up to 120 different 
permits and forms. Socially the enthronement of 
organization as supreme has led to the emergence 
of the organizing bureaucracy as the socially most 
powerful class.” : 


—From “The End of Economic Man,’ by Peter F. Drucker. 
Published by John Day, N. Y. 









































































No Fires 


them immune to damage or destruction are 
now being applied to 30 buildings in this 
vital category on the Norfolk & Western 


to perceive what happens when important inter- 
locking towers, “nerve centers” of railroad oper- 
ation, are put out of action by fire, the Norfolk & 
Western was so impressed with the disastrous nature 
of the consequences that it has undertaken a program to 
fireproof all the important towers on its lines that are 
of frame construction. Involving a total of 30 structures, 
this program is being prosecuted as rapidly as the neces- 
sary materials can be acquired and the work performed. 
In a word, the work consists of encasing the buildings, 
inside and out, with non-inflammable materials and, with 
regard to certain features, of replacing wood with metal. 


Hc pee had an opportunity on a recent occasion 


Spurred by St. Louis Fire 


The incident that prompted the railroad to undertake 
this program was the destruction by fire, on July 22, 
1940, of the interlocking tower controlling all train and 
engine movements into and out of the Union station at 
St. Louis, Mo. The loss of this vital center at such an 
important location had extremely serious consequences, 
for the entire interlocking was put out of action im- 
mediately and train movements into or out of the ter- 
minal could not be restored even partially until an emer- 
gency organization, involving manual attendance of the 
switches, had been organized. Moreover, this emer- 
gency set-up, which was costly to maintain, had to be 
continued until a new tower could be provided. 

Incidentally, the old interlocking tower at St. Louis, 
which was two stories in height, had a concrete founda- 
tion and was of brick construction up to the top of the 
first story. However, because of the necessity for hav- 
ing a maximum area of glass to give the desired degree 
of visibility for the levermen, the second story was con- 
structed with a wood frame, consisting principally of 
window sash separated by narrow mullions. Starting in 
the basement, the fire spread rapidly, apparently travel- 
ing along the insulated wiring, and quickly reached the 
second story. A measure of the rapidity with which 
the fire gained headway is the fact that, of about 10 men 
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In These Towers 


Protective measures designed to render 





The Interlocking Tower at Walton, Va., After Fireproofing 


that were in the tower at the time, only 2 were able to 
escape down the stairway. 

Following this occurrence, the Norfolk & Western 
took stock of its own situation relative to the vulner- 
ability of its interlocking towers. Such structures that 
have been built on this road in recent years are of fire- 
proof construction, but the original practice was to em- 
ploy frame construction and many of these earlier build- 
ings are still in service. Therefore, determined to fore- 
stall, in so far as possible, any chance of experiencing a 
disaster such as occurred at St. Louis, this road decided 
to fireproof the existing frame towers at all the im- 
portant interlockings on its main line and important 
branch lines. 

This program is now in full progress. As mentioned 
at the outset, it will involve the fireproofing of 30 tow- 
ers; of these, 3 have been completed to date. In addi- 
tion, a number of other structures are being fireproofed, 
including the operator’s houses at two important movable 
bridges. 


Walton Tower is Typical 


First among the interlocking towers to be fireproofed 
was that on the main line at Walton, Va. Since this is 
typical, as regards both the character of the original 
construction and the method of fireproofing, a descrip- 
tion of the work done at this location will suffice to give 
an idea of the methods employed elsewhere as well. 
However, it should be noted that several features of 
the work at Walton that involved the use of metal could 
not, because of wartime shortages, be repeated elsewhere, 
and had to be revised or omitted. These exceptions will 
be noted in the description. 

The interlocking tower at Walton is a two-story struc- 
ture, 17 ft. 8 in. by 23 ft. 8 in. in plan, and has a gable- 
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type roof. The first. floor and the foundation are of con- 
crete but otherwise the tower is of frame construction 
throughout. On the exterior the walls, prior to being 
fireproofed, were covered with 1-in. by 6-in. pine lap 
siding, while on the interior the walls and ceiling con- 
sisted of 7%-in. by 2-in. tongue-and-groove material. 
The second story had a maple floor on a pine sub-floor 
laid on 3-in. by 10-in. joists, while the roof, consisting 
of tin on l-in. by 6-in. sheathing, is supported by 2-in. 
by 6-in. rafters. Access to the second floor is obtained 
by means of an outside stairway at one end of the build- 
ing, which, before the fireproofing work was done, was 
of wood construction with a timber enclosure at the 
second-floor landing. All window sash in the structure 
were of wood. 


Method of Fireproofing 


In fireproofing this tower, all of the old siding on the 
exterior walls was removed and replaced with asbestos 
shingles laid on slaters felt and with a felt backer strip 
behind each vertical joint. Since the roof was already 
covered with tin, this was considered to be adequate 
protection against fire and no changes were made in this 
part of the structure. On the interior, the existing wood 
walls and ceilings were removed and replaced with %4-in. 
asbestos board and, for decorative purposes, a quarter- 
round wood strip was inserted in the fillet at the base 
and top of each wall surface. A measure of the thorough 
manner in which the fireproofing was carried out is 
given by the fact that all exposed surfaces of the win- 
dow frames, inside and out, were covered with %-in. 
Transite. In addition, a strip of exterior wood trim 
at the top of each window was covered with tin 
flashing. 

As a further measure of protection, the spaces be- 
tween the studs in the walls and partitions were filled 
with rock wool, and a four-inch layer of the same mate- 
rial was inserted between the ceiling joists on both the 
first and second floors. In addition, the old maple floor 
on the second floor was taken up and a layer of sheet 
tin was applied over the sub-floor, after which a new 
maple floor was put down. In subsequent projects it 
has been the practice, because of the shortage of tin, to 
use a 4-in. thickness of asbestos board for this purpose. 


The Interior Walls and 
Ceilings of the Tower 
Were Covered With As- 
bestos Board, As Shown 
in this View of the Con- 
trol Room at Walton 
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Interior View of the Battery and Instrument’Case Room of 
the Walton Tower, After Fireproofing 


An additional feature of the fireproofing work was the 
replacement of all the wood sash with steel sash, those 
in the second floor windows being of the double-hung 
type while in the first floor windows the sash are hor- 
izontally pivoted. Here again wartime material shortages 
have forced a change in policy; in carrying out more 
recent fireproofing projects, the existing wood sash have 
not been changed out. 

Still another phase of the fireproofing work at the 
Walton tower was the replacement of the outside wood 
stairway with one of all-metal construction. In the new 
stairway the horses are of 10-in. channels, with metal 
treads and risers, and the hand-rail, including the posts, 
is made of structural angles. At their upper ends, the 
stair horses frame into a structural tower, embodying 
four posts made of angles, which also carries the land- 
ing. The latter consists of a metal plate deck supported 
on 10-in. channels spanning between the posts, and has 
a handrail of steel angles along its two exposed sides. 

(Continued on page 999) 
























































































Railroad Manpower Needs Studied 
at A.S.M.E. Annual Meeting 


All-day session of A.S.M.E. Railroad Division at New 
York hears railroad and government officers tell how 
to meet the present acute shortage of manpower 


LANNED Conservation of Mechanical Man- 
6 P power” was the subject of the session sponsored 

by the Railroad Division during the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers. Held on Thursday, December 3, at the Hotel 
Astor, New York, the session was presided over by D. S. 
Ellis, chief mechanical officer, Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
chairman of the society’s Railroad Division. The at- 
tendance at the morning session was about 200, this 
number being increased to over 350 when the meeting 
reconvened after lunch. 

The opening address by F. K. Mitchell, assistant gen- 
eral superintendent of motive power and rolling stock, 
New York Central, dealt with the methods used to con- 
serve manpower in the mechanical department of the 
New York Central and advanced a number of specific 
suggestions for achieving this objective on railroads in 
general. An abstract of Mr. Mitchell’s paper follows. 

Another speaker at the morning session was Otto F. 
Beyer, director, Division of Transport Personnel, O. D. 


‘T., who discussed labor utilization in a manpower con- 


servation program and described the benefits of the labor- 
management co-operative plan, as exemplified by experi- 
ence on the Baltimore & Ohio since 1924 and the Cana- 
dian National since 1925. Mr. Beyer’s assistant, Dorothy 
Sells, who was scheduled to address the division, deliv- 
ered a 15-minute talk direct from London, England, by 
courtesy of the British Broadcasting Company, describing 
the important work now being done by over 100,000 
women on British railways and outlining some of the 
conditions essential for the successful use of women in 
railway work. 

Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the War Manpower 
Commission, said that no one now or in the future is 
likely to underestimate the vital necessity of the railroads 
in war-time transportation. He emphasized, however, 
that the deferment of railway employees subject to mili- 
tary service is not exemption and railroads should make 
every effort to secure replacements with men who are 
older, with women, or minority groups, not previously 
employed. Mr. McNutt said the present and prospective 
demands for manpower are so great that both men and 
women must now be employed, part or full time, for what 
they can do and not be rejected on account of their re- 
spective limitations. 

Dean A. A. Potter, Purdue University, stressed the 
importance of engineers who can design, build and use 
civilian and war materials, including transportation equip- 
ment, and warned of a shortage of technical graduates 
three or four years from now unless more young men 
are encouraged to enter and remain in engineering 
schools. C. E. Brinley, president of the Baldwin Loco- 
motive Works, described briefly the training of produc- 
tion personnel at the Baldwin plant. Brig. Gen. J. S. 
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Hatcher, U. S. A., showed how army ordnance forces, 
both officers and men, are given intensive training by 
the straight-line method now applied for the first time 
to educational processes. Andrew Stevenson, director, 
Transportation Equipment Division, War Production 
Board, also made a brief address commenting on the 
equipment construction program recently authorized for 
the first half of 1943, and pointing out that the need 
for efficient production, in conjunction with certain lim- 
itations as regards the size of steel plates available, for 
example, will necessitate confining both new locomotives 
and cars to a limited number of designs. 

The important part played by the Canadian National 
in the war effort and the increasing use of women for 
mechanical work on this railroad, was described briefly 
by E. R. Battley, chief of motive power, Canadian Na- 
tional. E. T. Gangewere, superintendent of motive 
power, Reading, said that railroad maintenance work 
can in some instances be transferred from shops in in- 
dustrial areas where there is a shortage of manpower 
to outlying points which are more fortunately situated 
in this respect. J. R. Jackson, engineer of tests, Mis- 
souri Pacific, was introduced as the new chairman of the 
Railroad division. 


Session on Internal Combustion Power 


At an afternoon session on December 2, the A. S. 
M. E. Railroad and Oil Gas Power Divisions joined 
in a meeting over which R. T. Sawyer, engineer, Diesel 
equipment, American Locomotive Company presided. 
The program was made up of six brief reports on the 
general subject of Diesel locomotive progress under war 
conditions ; a Progress Report on Gas-Turbine Locomo- 
tive Operation by Paul R. Sidler, resident engineer, 
Brown Boveri & Company, and a paper on Future Diesel 
Locomotive Possibilities presented by P. B. Jackson, 
Aluminum Company of America. 

The six reports were made by P. A. McGee and Paul 
Turner, eastern regional manager, Electro-Motive Divi- 
sion, General Motors Corporation; G. F. Wiles, super- 
visor Diesel-electric locomotive operations, Baltimore & 
Ohio; Max Essl, chief engineer, Diesel division, Baldwin 
Locomotive Works; W. S. H. Hamilton, equipment elec- 
trical engineer, New York Central; B. S. Cain, assistant 
engineer, Locomotive Engineering Department, General 
Electric Company, and P. H. Hatch, assistant mechanical 
engineer, New York, New Haven & Hartford. These 
speakers, three representing the railroads and three 
speaking for manufacturers of locomotive, engine and 
electrical equipment, covered, respectively, progress in 
the installation of Diesel-electric motive power on Amer- 
ican railroads and a brief discussion of the general types 
of equipment used. Mr. McGee remarked that the 
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Diesel-electric locomotive has been standardized and, in 
that respect, recognition has been taken of the flexibility 
that may be built into this type of power while keeping 
down axle load. Its inherent efficiency, he said, prac- 
tically precludes any revolutionary change in the now 
accepted standard designs. There will, he continued, 
be metallurgical improvements as development proceeds 
but the technical improvements will not be fundamental. 

Mr. Ess] summarized improvements as increased pro- 
duction; improved performance; increased reliability ; 
easier maintenance and material substitution. Under 
improved performance he mentioned lower fuel con- 
sumption together with fuel and valve timing which has 
resulted in increased overload capacity of the Diesel 
engine; automatically controlled engine temperature ; 
improvements in electric transmission allowing maxi- 
mum speed without transition and improved electric 
transmission efficiency, permitting full load engine and 
generator output regardless of generator temperature. 

Mr. Cain, after discussing the domestic application of 
Diesel-electric motive power, mentioned as a current 
problem War Department foreign service. Such loco- 
motives, he said, must. be capable of either road or 
switching service in almost any part of the world and 
are usually limited to 20 long-ton axle load. He out- 
lined a future of locomotives for this service up to 1,000 
hp. which latter can be equipped with two six-wheel 
trucks bringing the axle load down to 18 long tons. 
Such a locomotive can operate up to 60 m. p. h. (96 
kilometers per hour). 

The three railroad speakers confined their remarks 
primarily to the application of Diesel-electric power to 
the roads which they represented and a general dis- 
cussion of the advantages in specific classes of service. 


Some indication of the extent to which Diesel switchers 
have been adapted is shown in the remarks of Mr. 
Hamilton who said that the New York Central now 
has 145 switchers of this type, believed to be the largest 
number on any railroad. Mr. Hamilton also men- 
tioned an operation on that road where 29 Diesel-elec- 
tric switchers had replaced 40 steam switchers and re- 
marked further about studies which had been made in- 
dicating that present-day conditions require utilization 
of at least 18 eight-hour tricks per week to secure re- 
quired economies. Service requiring less than 18 tricks 
can, he said, probably be more economically handled with 
steam. The individual paper by Mr. Sidler dealt at 
considerable length with tests which have been made 
with the gas-turbine locomotive in Switzerland. These 
tests have, of necessity, been curtailed due to a drastic 
shortage of liquid fuel in that country. 

Mr. Jackson, in presenting his paper, stated that he 
had two major objectives: first, to establish the advan- 
tages, in performance and economy of operation, to be 
gained by reducing locomotive weight and, second, to 
suggest ways and means of accomplishing this weight 
saving without sacrificing reliability or excessively high 
maintenance costs. Mr. Jackson summarized his specific 
suggestions with these observations: 

“1—Saving locomotive weight improves all operating 
characteristics except the advantage of high tractive 
force at starting and speeds up to 20 m. p. h. 

“2—The greatest single weight saving can be made in 
the engine by reduction in bore, increased rating and by 
the use of light materials. 

“3—The use of small-bore engines, suitably arranged, 
can reduce locomotive length and thereby effect addi- 
tional weight reduction.” 


New York Central’s Plans for Conserving Manpower 


By F. K. Mitchell 
Assistant General Superintendent of Motive Power and Rolling Stock, New York Central 


Military conflicts, similar to the one in which we are 
now engaged, are won by that side having the most 
adequate personnel. Personnel, or manpower, is made 
adequate by reason of its sufficiency in numbers, train- 
ing, clothing, material and transportation. This state- 
ment applies to the personnel of our armed forces and 
to the personnel of industry as well. The latter must be 
maintained even though there is a constant drain to 
the military services. Transportation, to be adequate, 
must be capable of handling peak movements of men, 
both during training and for actual combat, without 
interruption. It must be able to handle peak movements 
of raw materials to the factories and munition plants, 
and shipments of the finished products (clothing, food 
and material) to the point of consumption. This can 
only be accomplished by adequate personnel within the 
transportation industry, of which our rail systems are 
the heart, the arteries and the veins. These facts were 
Impressed upon us during the first world war. They 
have since been recognized by military, political, indus- 
trial, labor and transportation leaders. That recognition 
Is responsible, in a large measure, for the successes so 
far achieved. 

At the outset of this war, or specifically, as of 
January 1, 1941, the equipment department of the New 
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York Central employed 26,117 men. Of this total, 
16,922 were those coming under the classification of 
“skilled,” including mechanics, helpers and apprentices. 
There were some furloughed employees in all crafts or 
classifications, but in most instances the number was 
so few that before many weeks had elapsed those avail- 
able for recall to service were either non-existent or 
at least entirely inadequate to meet the demands of a 
rapidly growing business. When this situation devel- 
oped, those responsible immediately set about devising 
and instituting measures designed to improve it. 

The action taken was of three general classifications. 
First, that accomplished through federal and state gov- 
ernment-management co-operation; second, that accom- 
plished through management-labor co-operation; and 
finally, that accomplished primarily through the efforts 
of management. ; 

In the first group came a closer co-operation with fed- 
eral hiring agencies. All over the entire system the local 
representatives of the United States Employment Service 
and of the Railroad Retirement Board Employment Serv- 
ice were contacted and kept advised of our needs. The 
possibilities of assistance from them were exhausted be- 
fore any other channels of employment were used. 

In order to improve and make more effective those em- 
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ployees already in service, educational and training pro- 
grams sponsored by national and state agencies have been 
instituted. As of November 1, 1942, 1,512 equipment 
department employees were enrolled in job-instruction 
courses and 1,411 employees in foremanship training 
courses sponsored by national and state agencies and uni- 
versities. 

In our endeavor to avoid losing to the draft much 
needed employees, and still comply with the provisions 
and intent of the Selective Service Act, we have coop- 
erated both nationally and locally with the officials 
charged with the administration of that Act. We have 
asked for deferments only where the Act permitted and 
circumstances justified such requests. In the main, we 
have found local and national officials most sympathetic 
to our needs. On the other hand, certain features of the 
administration of the Act have affected us adversely. 

To help further the national endeavor to solve the rail- 
road manpower problem we have been furnishing a mem- 
ber for the Manpower Advisory Committee of the Office 
of Defense Transportation and likewise the Regional Me- 
chanical Committee of that same office. 

The second group of activities which involved man- 
agement-labor cooperation has been quite varied. Early 
it was recognized by both parties that certain provisions 
in our labor contracts would have to be temporarily 
waived or amended in order to meet the emergency. One 
of these affected the possibility of expanding the ranks of 
our mechanics. Under the contract only mechanics with 
four years’ experience could be hired as such, and only 
after completing a four-year apprenticeship could a man 
be made a mechanic. Negotiations between management 
and labor led to an agreement whereunder apprentices 
can be advanced to the rank of mechanic after completing 
two years of their apprenticeship, and helpers with two 
years’ experience can be advanced to mechanics. 


Less Rigid Hiring Rules 


This same understanding provides how the seniority 
of men so advanced shall be established. Other under- 
standings made possible an adjustment of certain limita- 
tions on hiring ages, some easing of physical require- 
ments for hiring, and the removal from the labor con- 
tracts of certain inhibitions as to race and color. Man- 
agement-labor conferences have likewise been held on 
questions of securing needed help, reducing absenteeism, 
wage and working conditions, the employment of females, 
more intensive participation of employees in safety ac- 
tivities and improved methods of handling controversial 
matters and avoiding them. These activities have aided 
our conservation of manpower program very materially. 

The third group of manpower conservation activities, 
conducted primarily on the part of management, have 
likewise been very effective. Realizing that every hour 
lost through accident or sickness meant some vital task 
either left undone or only superficially done, activities 
along these lines have been ceaseless. Hazards of all 
sorts are continually being sought and eliminated. Shop 
safety control boards consisting of workmen and func- 
tioning not only as safety committees, but also as judge 
and jury in safety rule violation cases, have been insti- 
tuted. Additions have been made to nursing staffs and 
improved medical attention provided. Supervision and 
workmen alike have been encouraged to take advantage 
of Red Cross first-aid instructions, and hundreds have 
done so. The annual physical examination of supervisors 
has been made mandatory. Salt tablets have been made 
available to all during hot weather. Toilet and washroom 
facilities have been improved where material for such 
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work could be obtained. Ventilation of welding and 
other shops has been improved by exhausters and fans 
where these were obtainable, and similar improvements 
are to be made if and when authorization for the material 
can be obtained. Certain engine terminals are having 
stalls lengthened, and shops are being improved in order 
that men may be better housed during cold weather, 
Other improvements of the same nature are to be made 
when authorization can be had for the needed materials, 


Coordinating Working Schedules 


In a rail system the size of the New York Central the 
equipment shopping demand for various parts of the lines 
is a constantly varying factor. Peak demands in one 
location occur when ebb demands are occurring in an- 
other. The work load must, therefore, be distributed so 
that production will not lag at any point. Force in- 
creases of any consequence cannot be made, hence, the 
“move the work to the workman” policy has been 
adopted. Every month, equipment which would normally 
be shopped at one location is worked to another in order 
to level off a peak one place and build up the production 
at another. The necessity for this work equalization ex- 
ists, not only between shop and shop, but between shop 
and engine terminal or car repair yard. Such a proce- 
dure requires careful planning and foresight, but we have 
found that if it is properly carried out, no one other factor 
is of such great value in conserving and making more 
productive our available manpower. 

The training of personnel has been mentioned pre- 
viously, in discussion of cooperation with national and 
state agencies to that end. Training not related to such 
agencies has been going on apace. Nearly two hundred 
supervisors are enrolled in a series of foremanship con- 
ferences sponsored by management. All tool-room fore- 
men have attended course of study in tool tipping, grind- 
ing and design. Welding foremen have had made avail- 
able to them training courses designed to teach them the 
latest practices so important to the conservation of ma- 
terials and manpower. These supervisors are now ac- 
tively engaged in disseminating the information they ob- 
tained through these courses to those who work with and 
for them. Apprentice training, both in the shop and the 
classroom, is being carried on. Each of our major shops 
has an apprentice instructor. Apprentice classroom in- 
struction courses have been revised and modernized. Each 
apprentice has a sponsor in a supervisory position whose 
duty it is to aid the boy in every way possible. There are 
now on our rolls 808 apprentices as compared with 667 
as of January 1, 1941. 


Personnel Records 


The final phase of manpower conservation, which to a 
large extent is new, and now proving to be of great value. 
is the institution of a more adequate system of personnel 
records. In the past, personnel was something only the 
manager of personnel was interested in. Today, it is 
and should be the concern of every official. 

There is every indication that an increased traffic de- 
mand, coupled with an ever-increasing drain of man- 
power to the military service and to other industries, will 
make necessary the adoption of other measures. This 1s 
emphasized by the fact that we now have over one thou- 
sand authorized positions unfilled. 

In the apprentice situation, which is the key to skilled 
personnel training, we are caught between two conflicting 
demands. On one hand we desire to, and the Manpower 
Commission urges that we keep our apprentice ratio up 
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to that permitted in our labor contracts (one apprentice 
to each five mechanics). This we have striven to do. 
But on the other hand, the Selective Service Act says we 
may ask for deferment only on such apprentices as have 
had two years’ service. While the lower age limit of 
draftees was 21 years, the employment of apprentices at 
18 years of age made it possible to augment our appren- 
tice group by hiring young men of that age, and by the 
time they were eligible for induction into the armed 
services they were also eligible for deferment. Now that 
the age group 18 to 20 are eligible to draft, no such pos- 
sibility exists. In some states even the hiring of men 
less than 18 years of age is illegal. Thus, unless some re- 
lief is obtained our apprentice procurement will become 
hopelessly inadequate. It is suggested by way of solving 
this problem, that an understanding be reached as to what 
actually is the minimum apprentice ratio required and 
then that deferment for apprentices be allocated to the 
railroads in numbers which will produce that ratio. Only 
by such a means can replacements through apprenticeship 
be made or the training of skilled employee replacements 
in adequate numbers be accomplished. Such a decision 
should be made by representatives of the A.A.R., O.D.T., 
U.S.E.S., administrators of the Selective Service Act and 
labor acting as a committee, whose decision would be 
final and binding. Deferments where the ratio was shown 
to be less than that figure set by this committee should, 
with possibly one exception, be mandatory on the part of 
the local draft boards and refusal of deferment where that 
ratio is known to already exist should likewise be manda- 


tory. 
No Deferment for the Poorly Qualified 


In all fairness, an exception to this rule should be 
considered. Every organization has within its ranks cer- 
tain employees who are not properly qualified (and who 
may never be, either through lack of diligence or natural 
aptitude) to perform successfully the work for which they 
are being trained. There is no exception to this among 
the apprentices in the railroad industry. It would be an 
injustice to the railroad, to the nation, and such appren- 
tices themselves, for their exemption to be requested. 
Consideration may well be given, therefore, by labor and 
management to the perfection of an understanding which 
will permit waiving of the deferment request where it is 
agreed that any apprentice has not the qualifications for, 
nor the aptitude required successfully to be developed 
into an acceptable mechanic. 

It should be recognized that special apprentices (grad- 
uate engineers) are also an absolute necessity on the part 
of any railroad. Heretofore practically no consideration 
has been given to the deferment of such men. For ex- 
ample, the New York Central has definite need for at 
least twenty-five such men in training constantly. A year 
ago there were twenty-one on our rolls. Today there 
remain seven, and of these, one has been classified 1-A 
and will be inducted shortly. It is suggested that con- 
sideration be given to allocation of deferments for special 
apprentices by the same group which establishes the ap- 
prentice ratio for regular and helper apprentices. 

While the results of special agreements between man- 
agement and labor permitting the promotion of helpers to 
mechanics and the promotion of apprentices to. mechanics 
after two years’ service have been good, the statistics 
show that the possibilities under those agreements have 
now been practically exhausted. In many shops and lo- 
calities all available qualified helpers and two-year ap- 
prentices have now been promoted. Furthermore, such 
action has alarmingly depleted the ranks of the helpers. 
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It now, therefore, seems necessary to go a step further, 
reopen negotiations and provide a satisfactory plan of 
further relief. Any such agreement will, to be effective, 
have to make provision for emergency or temporary 
seniority. It is a self-evident fact that any skilled or 
semi-skilled help as may be obtained through such agree- 
ments probably will not be needed by the railroad after 
the emergency is over. It is further apparent that the 
qualifications of such employees will not be such that they 
may be expected to be able to fill just any jobs to which 
normal seniority would entitle them. Consequently, it 
may be desirable to agree on the specific jobs which may 
be filled by such temporary or emergency employees for 
the duration of the war. If that is done some provision 
will likewise have to be made for the vacating of those 
jobs by the more skilled regular employees now holding 
them, and their arbitrary assignment to jobs which they 
can handle and the emergency employee cannot. 


The Hiring of Women 


Here, then, female employees enter the picture. 
There are many jobs on a railroad, other than those 
formerly recognized as coming within a woman’s capa- 
bilities, which they can do which are now being done 
by men who could well do a heavier or more skill-exact- 
ing job. A recent check was made of the possibilities 
in this connection and a tabulation of the positions out- 
side of office work which it is felt could be handled by 
female employees. 

There are a total of at least 1,850 positions where such 
a possibility exists, and they include 131 different occu- 
pations. Through an arrangement of this kind a 6% per 
cent increase in force could be effécted. No other known 
source of manpower, not essential for military pur- 
poses, could approximate the relief which could be 
obtained by this means. Hence, it is obligatory that we 
take advantage of it. 

Some features in connection with the employment of 
females, on work available as described above, will have 
to be considered. First, as to their seniority standing. 
Here the answer probably lies in setting them up as 
“temporary or emergency” employees and handling their 
seniority and job assignment in a manner already pro- 
posed for male employees coming under the same 
category. Next, some special training in supervision and 
work assignment of female employees will have to be 
given. This feature can readily be handled without out- 
side assistance. Then the matter of adequate toilet and 
washroom facilities will have to be taken care of. A 
survey of our situation in this connection has already 
been made and it has been found that except for a very 
few cases no such facilities exist. In the procurement 
of the necessary materials for their construction, the 
assistance of the War Production Board will be needed. 


Summary of Needed Action 


Summing up the actions considered necessary to in- 
sure the continuance of an adequate manpower procure- 
ment the following pertinent suggestions have been 
made : 

1—Allocation of deferments for regular, helper and 
special apprentices to railroads on the basis of ratios set 
up by a joint committee of representatives from the 
A.A.R., O.D.T., U.S.E.S labor, and the Office of Se- 
lective Service Administration, under the limitations 
previously cited. 

2—State legislation eliminating the inhibition against 
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hiring men between the ages of 16 and 18, where such 
statutory inhibitions exist. 

3—Job freezing in critical industries, including the 
railroad industry. In England today, no man or woman 
can obtain or quit a job in an essential industry without 
the written permission of the Ministry of Labor. Like- 
wise, no firm can employ or discharge a worker without 
the consent of that government department. The result 
is that no one can strike, walk out or be locked out, and 
no one can lure the employee of another by an offer 
of higher wages. In Canada similar action has been 
taken, and in our country, to some extent, it has occurred 
in the lumber and mining industries. 

4A management-labor agreement permitting the hir- 
ing of “temporary” or “emergency” employees, which 
likewise will settle the seniority question of such em- 
ployees, and permit their assignment to jobs which they 
can handle and the re-assignment of present incumbents 
requiring greater skill to jobs which they can handle and 
the temporary or emergency employee cannot, it being 
understood female employees shall fall in this category. 
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5—Prompt provision of trained supervision for female 
employees and likewise adequate facilities for their 
comfort and toilet needs. 

6—A continued effort toward further efficiency in 
machinery, repair methods, labor saving devices, work 
load planning, safety, health, personnel training, per- 
sonnel records and co-operation between management, 
labor and governmental agencies. 

This six-point program, based on our past experi- 
ence and our conception of future needs, is offered as 
our best suggestion for the maintenance of adequate 
manpower. That such a program, or one similar in 
many respects, is a national railroad need, probably will 
diligently carried out, not only in the equipment depart- 
not be denied. It is felt that if such a program is 
ment of the New York Central, but as a national railroad 
policy, there will be no possibility of, failure in this 
emergency. The manpower problem is not, by any 
means, the only one facing our transportation systems, 
yet adequate manpower, in the broader sense, will like- 
wise furnish the answer to most of them. 


Systematic Lighting Maintenance 


Good light at minimum cost is obtained by group replace- 
ment of lamps and scheduled cleaning and inspection 


By George A. Eddy 
Lighting Division, General Electric Company 


LIGHTING system deserves reasonable mainte- 
A nance as a safeguard of the investment. Such 

maintenance will not prove to be unduly burden- 
some or expensive if done systematically. In fact, a 
systematic maintenance program will undoubtedly keep 
the system in better condition at less cost than is pos- 
sible in any haphazard scheme of keeping the system 
going. 

Aiter the first few hundred hours, a lighting system 
will frequently have a lamp out somewhere if lamps are 
operated to burnout. Replacing lamps one at a time 
means a lot of traveling for the maintainer. Also it 
should be recognized that some lamps outlive their use- 
fulness; their light output decreases through filament 
evaporation and bulb blackening to a point where they 
should be replaced. 

A practical answer to this is group replacement of 
lamps. According to this practice, lamps are replaced 
throughout the system periodically, according to a 
schedule. All used lamps are brought into the shop for 
examination, and any considered suitable for further use 
are set aside for replacements of the early burnouts in 
the group just installed and for use in less vital and 
more easily accessible circuits. 

The interval between group replacements is deter- 
mined, first, by the type of lamp used; second, by the 
actual burning hours per night or per week; and third, 
by the per cent of lamp outages one is willing to tol- 
erate. Any type of lamp can be group-replaced, but 
since in most cases the cost of replacing a lamp exceeds 
the value of the lamp, usually it works out to be eco- 
nomical to use the so-called “Group-Replacement” type 
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of lamp, which is expressly designed for about 50 per 
cent greater life than ordinary lamps, at the expense of 
a small increase in lamp wattage. 

Obviously, there is considerable variation in the burn- 
ing hours seasonally, which the replacement schedule 
will have to take into account. The date on which the 
replacement should be made can be calculated closely 
enough, or time meters can be connected to the circuits 
to show the actual burning hours. 

Even with group replacements, there are likely to be 
some failures before the next replacement date. Total 
burning hours between replacements’ should be set so 
that the premature failures do not exceed about 10 per 
cent of the lamps in service. A smaller figure can be 
set if a somewhat greater lamp cost can be tolerated; 
or it may be worthwhile to allow different tolerances 
for different circuits, depending upon their remoteness. 

Incandescent lamps have a rated average laboratory 
life, and it is suggested that three-quarters of the labora- 
tory life rating be. taken initially as the burning hours 
between group replacements. This can be adjusted as 
experience is obtained. Not only is it possible to make 
important savings in labor, but the method sets up a 
service schedule on which routine inspection and mainte- 
nance can be superimposed. Group replacement of 
lamps, therefore, becomes the most important basic step 
in setting up a systematic maintenance system. 

When group replacements of lamps are made, ex- 
amine each luminaire, for the following: 

1. Internal and external cleanliness. 

2. Condition of glassware ;,replace any found cracked 
or broken. ' 
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3. Condition of insulators; replace any found dam- 
_ aged. 

a Condition of gaskets; repair or replace any found 
defective. 5 

5. Condition of sockets and receptacles; replace any 
found burned or broken. 

6. Condition of wiring; tighten or repair any found 
faulty. 

7. Lamp focus and luminaire position; readjust if 
necessary. 

It is a simple matter to check the luminaire on all these 
counts whenever a lamp is replaced. In fact, starting 
with good equipment, it should be true that the mainte- 
nance work to be done at the time of lamp replacements 





Suitable Cleaning Equipment Includes Washing and Rins- 
ing Pans and A Drain Board 


amounts to little or nothing more than wiping out the 
interior of the fixture. It is quite possible that any nec- 
essary repairs can be done at that time if the service 
truck is stocked with a small quantity of the prin- 
cipal renewal parts (glass globes, insulators, sockets, 
etc.). 

No effort seems too great for a bug who wants to see 
the inside of a luminaire or floodlight. Globe or lens 
holders that are opened for relamping seem to be the 
favorite point of entry and it may be observed that gas- 
ket deterioration has a good deal to do with the rate at 
which bugs accumulate inside the luminaire. Factory- 
sealed globeholders are much better in this respect; but 
if this type is not used, it will be necessary to see 
that gaskets are renewed frequently enough to keep the 
equipment tight. 

Be sure that the openings through which external 
wiring enters the body of the luminaire are calked, that 
unused wire openings are plugged, and that a small 
quantity of copper or steel wool is stuffed in the pipe 
bracket, if one is used. 

These same means are also effective against the 
entrance of water and dirt. The slope of the pipe 
bracket supporting the luminaire should be checked oc- 
casionally, as sometimes a pole settles and slopes the 
bracket toward the luminaire. It is preferred that the 
bracket slope downward toward the pole at about 5 deg. 
from the horizontal, to conduct any moisture away from 
rather than into the luminaire. 
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Normally, wiping out the interior of the luminaire 
with a clean cloth when relamping should be sufficient 
on a well-sealed luminaire. When actual washing, rather 
than just wiping, is required—it may be on the outside 
if not the inside—a lukewarm water solution of a highly 
soluble neutral soap should be used. If Alzak finished 
aluminum reflectors are involved, a special cleaner may 
be required for the obstinate spots that the soap solu- 
tion will not remove. . 

General Electric Type D-50R1 is such a cleaner con- 
taining a moderate quantity of mild abrasive and liquid 
wax. Strong acid or alkaline cleaners or coarse abrasives 
should not be used. 

Dampness, salt fog, acid fumes and coal smoke some- 
times cause decomposition of metal parts. Paint should 
be applied to protect exterior surfaces that need it. Such 
paint should be carefully selected for durability and ex- 
posure to weather and the operating temperatures of the 
device. 

An essential part of the plan is some way of assuring 
that the inspection is actually made at the time of lamp 
replacement. For that purpose, it is suggested, first, 
that each lighting unit or each pole in an outdoor light- 
ing system be numbered, and second, that a work report 
form be made which the service crew chief has to fill 
out and turn in each time he does anything on the light- 
ing equipment. This will reveal any particularly trouble- 
some piece of equipment which can thereupon be care- 
fully investigated. 

It will usually expedite general or special maintenance 
trips to have a map of the property showing the number 
and location of each unit as well as the location of 
transformers and control apparatus. The map might 
also well show the sizes of lamps and fuses required at 
each location. 


No Fires in These Towers 
(Continued from page 993) 


Concrete foundation piers were provided for the tower 
posts and at the lower ends of the stair horses. 

When the fireproofing work had been completed, the 
Walton tower was attractively painted inside and out. 
On the exterior the color scheme consists of a light gray 
body with brown trim; on the interior the walls are 
light tan and the ceilings ivory. Since this is the standard 
color scheme on the Norfolk & Western, it is, of course, 
being followed on all the other fireproofing projects. 

It is apparent from the foregoing description that the 
fireproofing work is being done in such a manner as to 
effect a definite enhancement in the appearance of the 
structures, although this result is entirely incidental to 
the primary objective. As a matter of fact, the measures 
taken to fireproof buildings on the Norfolk & Western, 
involving as they do the use of modern composition ma- 
terials, follow with surprising similarity the pattern that 
has frequently been employed in recent years on various 
railroads when modernization of appearance was -the 
principal objective. 

By treating its interlocking towers in the manner de- 
scribed in this article, the N. & W. is convinced that it 
is rendering them virtually invulnerable to destruction 
by fire. The program is being carried out under the 
general supervision of W. P. Wiltsee, chief engineer, 
A. B. Stone, assistant chief engineer, and W. L. Young, 
bridge engineer. All of the work involved is being done 
by company forces. 
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Walter P. Murphy 


ard Railway Equipment Manufacturing Com- 

pany, Chicago, head of numerous other railway 
equipment manufacturing companies and nationally 
known philanthropist, died suddenly at the Ambassador 
hotel, Los Angeles, Cal., on December 16, following a 
heart attack. In his passing the railway equipment in- 
dustry loses one of its most outstanding leaders and a 
notable inventor, whose inventions have led to improve- 
_ments in many fields, and especially in the construction 
of freight cars. 

Although Mr. Murphy had contributed large sums for 
many charitable purposes for many years, his gifts were 
unpublicized until recently because he preferred to make 
most of his donations anonymously and expressly re- 
quested that his name not be mentioned. His philan- 
thropies became known, however, in 1939, when he con- 
tributed nearly $7,000,000 for the construction and 
equipping of the new Technological Institute of North- 
western University at Evanston, Ill., an engineering 
school which features co-operative courses. The found- 
ing of this institution was the culmination of a lifetime of 
philanthropy and the completion of a life-long ambition 
to establish an institution which would combine theory 
and practice in engineering and it was in development of 
that idea that the new institute operates on the “co-oper- 
ative plan” with the students alternating at study and 
employment in industry and transportation. As an insti- 
tution dedicated to the purpose of promoting industry and 
transportation through education, the Technological In- 
stitute of Northwestern University serves as a living me- 
morial to Mr. Murphy. 

One of the important elements that contributed to 
Mr. Murphy’s success was his relationship to the men 
that worked with him. A hard worker, he demanded hard 
work from others, yet he was quick to recognize ability, 
to delegate responsibility and to encourage and reward 
merit. Unfortunate employees found him a benefactor 
in times of need. 

Walter Patton Murphy was born at Pittsburgh, Pa., 
on January 26, 1873. In the 1880’s his father sent the 
family to western Kansas to live on 160 acres of land, 
which he had acquired, while he continued to work else- 
where in railroad shops. In spite of their efforts, how- 
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ever, the homestead was unsuccessful and the family re- 
turned, after several years, to East St. Louis, IIl., where 
Mr. Murphy’s father was trying, in spite of reverses, to 
manufacture a box car roof that he had invented. 

When the family returned from Kansas, Mr. Murphy, 
who was then 16, entered railway service in a machine 
shop; and later became successively a fireman and loco- 
motive engineer. While working, he also found time to 
study part-time at St. Louis University and after finish- 
ing as much college work as he could find time for, he 
was appointed a foreman of the Missouri Pacific shops at 
Coffeyville, Kan., later being promoted to foreman of the 
St. Louis shops and then going with the Union Pacific. 


Improved Designs of Freight Equipment 


In 1898 he left railroad service to join his father in the 
equipment manufacturing business. At that time one of 
the great difficulties that confronted the railroads was the 
tendency of freight to knock out the ends of box cars 
under the stresses created by sudden stops and starts. To 
overcome this, Mr. Murphy developed the corrugated 
steel end for box cars. He also developed a method of 
rebuilding old freight cars to increase their capacity and 
enable them to accommodate automobiles and’ improved 
the design of refrigerator cars, increasing their floor space 
and making it possible to maintain an even low tempera- 
ture throughout, which greatly facilitated the modern 
transportation of perishables. In addition, Mr. Murphy 
continued his father’s work on the design of car roofs, on 
which feature alone he held more than 40 patents. 

The development of such improvements by Mr. Murphy 
was an outstanding contribution to the railroad industry. 
Mr. Murphy was chairman of the Standard Railway 
Equipment Company; president of the Metal Products 
Company ; and president of the Standard Railway Devices 
Company. He has ‘been a vice-president and trustee of 
A geen Foundation for Infantile Paralysis since 
1938. 

In recent years, Mr. Murphy lived in California, and 
although his health had been gradually failing, his sud- 
‘den death was unexpected. In his passing the railway 
equipment industry has lost a leader who rose in the best 
American tradition. 
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Chief executive of C. & O. and affiliates retires and is suc- 
ceeded by C. E. Newton, J. W. Davin and R. J. Bowman— 


C. & QO. chief is an eminent lawyer of wide attainments 





International News Allied News Photo 


C. E. Newton 


EORGE D. BROOKE, president of the Chesa- 

peake & Ohio, Nickel Plate and Pere Marquette, 

has retired from executive direction of these three 
companies at his own request. He has been succeeded in 
the presidency of the Chesapeake & Ohio by Carl EI- 
bridge Newton, in that of the Nickel Plate by John W. 
Davin, and, of the Pere Marquette, by Robert J. Bow- 
man. Mr. Brooke will continue to serve the manage- 
ments of the three railroads in a 
consulting capacity. 

In announcing these executive 
changes, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
directorate, meeting at Cleveland on 
December 15, made the following 
statement : 

“It is intended that the three 
roads continue to benefit to the full- 
est possible extent through joint 
operation. But in view of the in- 
creasing volume and complexity of 
the problems arising out of the 
necessity for maximum devotion of 
tail facilities to governmental needs 
in the war emergency, and for other 
reasons, it is felt that each of these 
toads requires the attention of a full 
time chief executive. The three 
toads have been brought to superb 
physical condition under the able di- 
tection of Mr. Brooke and the 
Nickel Plate has made distinct com- 
petitive gains in its territory.” 
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R. J. Bowman 


Drawing attention to the fact that the new chief ex- 
ecutives are all relatively young men, the directors’ state- 
ment goes on to say: 

“In selecting Mr. Newton as the successor to Mr. 
Brooke, the directors had in mind the excellent operat- 
ing personnel of the road and the fact that the major 
problems affecting the interests of railroads and their 
security holders today arise in the fields of law and legis- 
lation, governmental relations, war 
requirements, labor relations, public 
relations, taxation, railway consoli- 
dation and many others in addition 
to operations. Problems in these 
fields are of increasing complexity 
and scope, and call for special abili- 
ties which in large measure are out- 
side the experience of specialists in 
railroad operations.” 

Mr. Brooke was elected president 
of the Chesapeake & Ohio on De- 
cember 29, 1937, succeeding the late 
William J. Harahan. A few weeks 
later he succeeded also to the presi- 
dency of the New York, Chicago & 
St. Louis and the Pere Marquette. 
Mr. Brooke was born at Sutherlin, 
Va., on September 15, 1878. A 
civil engineer, he was graduated 
from Virginia Military Institute in 
1900, following which he was an in- 
structor at Culver Military Academy 
for two years. In 1902 he entered 
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the service of the Baltimore & Ohio as a rodman—there- 
after advancing through the occupations of levelman, 
transitman, field engineer and assistant engineer. In 
1908 he became assistant division engineer at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., and, the following year, removed to Baltimore as 
division engineer. 

In 1911 he was transferred to the operating depart- 
ment as an assistant engineer. Shortly thereafter Mr. 
Brooke was appointed assistant superintendent at Cum- 
berland, Md., and, in 1912, became superintendent at 
Winchester, Va. He served subsequently as superin- 
tendent on several other divisions, becoming a special 
representative in the transportation department in 1918. 
A few months later he entered the service of the United 
States Railroad Administration as supervisor in the oper- 
ating department of the Allegheny region. At the close 
of the war he returned to the Baltimore & Ohio as su- 
perintendent of transportation at Cincinnati, Ohio. 

In 1924, Mr. Brooke went to the Chesapeake & Ohio 
as assistant to the president at Richmond, Va.,—and, 
thereafter his large talents both as an operating officer 
and engineer were reflected in the remarkable develop- 
ment which occurred in that property. After a couple of 
years in his initial position, Mr. Brooke was named gen- 
eral manager—to which title, in 1930, that of vice-presi- 
dent was added. In 1933 his responsibilities were fur- 
ther enlarged, under the title of vice-president—oper- 
ation and engineering, of both the Chesapeake & Ohio 
and the N. Y. C. & St. L. In 1937 he became execu- 
tive vice-president, and the Pere Marquette was also in- 
cluded among the properties under his supervision. 

In addition to his duties with his own companies, Mr. 
Brooke has been active in the affairs of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, having served for ex- 
tended terms as a committee chairman and, in 1930-31, 
as its president. 


Newton a Rhodes Scholar 


The new chief executive of the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Mr. Newton, is a prominent member of the bar, and has 
been a director of the company since last April. He was 
born in Somerville, Mass., on August 22, 1898, and at- 
tended Dartmouth College, from which he was graduated 
in 1920 with a B.S. degree and at which he was elected 
a member of the Phi Beta Kappa society. During the 
last World War Mr. Newton attended the Coast Artil- 
lery school at Fort Monroe, Va., and was commissioned 
a second lieutenant. As a college undergraduate his 
major studies were in economics and political science. 
In 1920 Mr. Newton was awarded a Rhodes Scholar- 
ship to Oxford University, and was graduated from that 
institution with honors as a B.A. in Jurisprudence in 
1922. The following year Oxford University bestowed 
upon him the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law. In 1923 
and 1924 he was engaged in graduate studies at 
Harvard Law School, with special attention to admin- 
istrative law. 

He then became associated with the New York Law 
firm of Rearick, Dorr, Travis & Marshall (now Hines, 
Rearick, Dorr & Hammond) counsel for various rail- 
roads. From 1925 to 1928 Mr. Newton served as as- 
sistant United States attorney for the southern New 
York district and as special assistant attorney general for 
the state of New York, under appointment by Governor 
Alfred E. Smith. From 1929 to 1933 he engaged in 
corporate and financial practice with the law firm of 
White & Case, New York, for some time in this period 
Seing in the Paris, France, office of the firm. Since 1934 
he has been a member of the law firm of Donovan, 
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Leisure, Newton & Lumbard, New York and Washing- 
ton. This firm was organized by Mr. Newton and 
former associates in the Department of Justice, and in- 
cludes Colonel William J. Donovan, former assistant to 
the attorney general of the United States and now chief 
of the Office of Strategic Services. Mr. Newton is a 
member of the bars of New York and Washington and of 
the Supreme Court of the United States and is barrister- 
at-law of the Inner Temple, London. His practice has 
included, not only railroad work, but also legal, tax, 
anti-trust, administrative and reorganization matters in a 
wide range of industries—including electrical products, 
pase pictures, aviation, phosphate rock, chemicals and 
oil. 


Messrs. Davin and Bowman 


John W. Davin, the new president of the New York, 
Chicago & St. Louis (Nickel Plate), was born at Mont- 
gomery, W. Va., on March 10, 1892. He was educated 
in the public ‘schools of his birthplace and at New River 
State College (a branch of the University of West Vir- 
ginia). He entered railway service in December, 1910, 
as check clerk at Handley, W. Va., with the Chesapeake 
& Ohio and thereafter served as yard clerk, chief clerk to 
general yardmaster, and car distributor at the same point. 
In 1916 he went to Huntington, W. Va., as assistant chief 
car distributor and some months thereafter became chiei 
car distributor. In 1920 he was named chairman of the 
allotment commission and in 1923 was appointed assist- 
ant superintendent of transportation. In 1931 he became 
assistant general superintendent of transportation and, 
two years later, was appointed assistant to the president. 
In 1939 he was advanced to the vice-presidency, in 
which position he has served continuously until the 
present time. 

The Pere Marquette’s new chief executive, Robert J. 
Bowman, was born at Fostoria, Ohio, on April 15, 1891. 
After attending public and high schools, he entered the 
service of the Nickel Plate as freight clerk in 1907 at 
Mortimer, Ohio, and was subsequently a telegrapher, 
agent, chief clerk to superintendent, and chief clerk to 
general superintendent of the same company. In 1920 
he became chief clerk to the vice-president and general 
manager of the Nickel Plate and was thereafter chief 
clerk to the president until 1926, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Erie with promotion to the position of as- 
sistant to president, later becoming assistant vice-presi- 
dent. In 1929 Mr. Bowman was named vice-president in 
charge of operation and maintenance of the Pere Mar- 
quette and has continued in that position up till the pres- 
ent time. 


~ 





A German “War Locomorive” is now being built through 
mass production methods by German locomotive factories, ac- 
cording to an item reprinted by the British Information Services. 
The locomotive was designed at the Reich Ministry for Arma- 
ment and Munitions and is noted chiefly for its simplification of 
design, intended to save materials and working hours, and its 
protection against freezing—of great importance in its use in the 
East. In building one such locomotive 57,304 Ib. of material and 
6,000 working hours were reported saved, compared to standard 
practice. Formerly 15,428 lb. of copper were needed for a loco- 
motive, the new engine has only 485 lb. of copper. The amount 
of tin used has also been cut down and only the most vital parts 
are painted and varnished. The first engine of this design re- 
cently made a test run of 5,000 km. partly over bad tracks, haui- 
ing a train of new freight cars also designed for war purposes. 
By reducing the weight of cars, it has been possible to increase 
the loading capacity by five tons per car. 
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in virtually continuous 


on December 16 after. having been in virtually 

continuous session for two years. Because it 
will be a new Congress that convenes on January 6, 1943, 
all bills pending at various stages short of enactment 
died with the session. 

The most important transportation legislation enacted 
at the 1942 session, which ran throughout the year, was 
Part IV of the Interstate Commerce Act providing for 
Interstate Commerce Commission regulation of freight 
forwarders. Final action on it came after months of 
delay, different versions having been approved by the 
House and Senate during the 1941 session, but the con- 
ference report was not adopted until May, 1942. 


4 hee Seventy-seventh Congress adjourned sine die 


Land-Grant Repealer Lost 


Among the measures left to die with adjournment 
was the bill calling for repeal of the remaining pro- 
visions of the land-grant-rate law which was sponsored 
by Chairman Lea of the House committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce. Reported favorably by that 
committee, the bill was recommitted by the House after 
a debate wherein opposition to the measure as drawn 
seemed to have crystalized in response to arguments cit- 
ing the potential cost in higher freight rates to the gov- 
ernment, the relative current prosperity of the railroads, 
and the failure of the bill to provide for a return by the 
railroads of granted lands which they still held. The 
recommital action was followed by some talk of making 
another try with a modified bill, but no such measure 
was reported by the committee. 

In addition to the forwarder-regulation bill the 1942 
session brought a re-enactment of the so-called “Chand- 
ler” Act providing for the voluntary reorganization of 
railroad companies. The original act expired July 31, 
1940, and the measure was this time sponsored by 
Representative McLaughlin, Democrat of Nebraska. 
It is limited to reorganization proceedings initiated on 
or before November 1, 1945. In the Second War 
Powers Act, 1942, the I. C. C. got emergency powers 
over motor carriers similar to those it has over rail- 
roads, although no action was taken on the Wheeler-Lea 
bill to give the I. C. C. power upon complaint to set 
aside state regulations governing sizes and weights of 
motor vehicles. Meanwhile that so-called “trade bar- 
rier” situation has been worked out in conferences with 
state officials, the threat to use the President’s war 
powers being always in the offing. 


Taxes for Amounts Paid for Transportation 


The Revenue Act of 1942 increased the tax on amounts 
paid for passenger transportation from five to 10° per 
cent, and imposed a three per cent tax on amounts paid 
for freight transportation except in the case of coal 
where the tax is four cents per ton. The passenger 
tax increase became effective November 1, while the 
freight tax was inaugurated December 1. In the so- 
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Seventy-Seventh Congress Adjourns 


Winds up affairs on December 16 after having been 





session for two years 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


called “anti-inflation” legislation was a provision stipu- 
lating that no common carrier or utility could make any 
increase in its September 15, 1942, rates unless such 
carrier or utility gave 30 days notice to the President 
or such agency as he might designate and consented to 
the intervention of a Presidential representative in the 
proceeding involving the proposed increase. This pro- 
vision was a substitute for a separate bill whereby Senator 
Norris, Independent of Nebraska, proposed to give Price 
Administrator Leon Henderson a veto power over rate 
increases. 

Out of the “anti-inflation” legislation came President 
Roosevelt’s executive order creating the Office of Eco- 
nomic Stabilization and naming former Supreme Court 
Justice James F. Byrnes as its director. Mr. Byrnes, 
whom the President designated as his rate-case agent, 
passed along that job to Price Administrator Henderson. 
Exercising his salary-control powers, Mr. Byrnes has 
imposed a ceiling of $25,000 a year after allowances for 
the payment of taxes and other charges. 

Other acts of the 1942 session of more or less inter- 
est to the railroads included that advancing standard time 
one hour for the duration of the war and a period of six 
months thereafter; the law authorizing the Secretary of 
Agriculture to promulgate rules and regulations for the 
inspection, cleaning and disinfecting of cars and other 
vehicles entering the United States from Mexico; and 
the usual appropriation bills carrying funds for the 
I .C. C., National Mediation Board, Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research, Railroad Retirement Board, and Office 
of Defense Transportation. The latter got a total of 
$12,416,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 


The 1941 Session 


The 1941 session was reviewed in the Railway Age 
of January 10, page 84. As there noted, it did not bring 
any important new transportation legislation although a 
few of its enactments were of interest to the railroads. 
These included the Cole pipe-line bill which gave the 
government and private companies powers of eminent 
domain to acquire lands for the construction of pipe 
lines ; the law granting the Reconstruction Finance Cor- 
poration broad defense-program-financing powers, in- 
cluding authority to build and equip railroads; and the 
law extending the provisions of the Bituminous Coal 
Act for two years from April 26, 1941. 

Also, the Board of Investigation and Research was 
finally created during that session when the Senate in 
August, 1941 confirmed President Roosevelt’s appoint- 
ments of Chairman Nelson Lee Smith, Robert-E. Webb 
and C. E. Childe, the latter two having been substituted 
for two of the original appointees- (Wayne Coy and 
Charles West) upon whom the Senate committee on 
interstate commerce had failed to act. 

While the death of the land-grant repealer was a dis- 
appointment to the railroads, there was comfort in the 
failure of Congress to act on the proposed billion- 
dollar rivers and harbors authorizations bill, which 
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included such projects as the St. Lawrence Seaway ; the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee waterway ; the canalization of the 
Beaver and Mahoning rivers in Ohio and Pennsylvania ; 
and the Florida Ship Canal. In recent months the 
President and other high administration officials have 
been conceding that sucly projects as the St. Lawrence 
and the Florida Canal should not be permitted to con- 
sume labor and materials required for more urgent war 
needs; although the President has at the same time re- 
iterated his belief that the St. Lawrence should be de- 
veloped sometime. 

Other pending measures which died with the session 
include bills sponsored by Senator Reed, Republican of 
Kansas, to give the I. C. C. power to require the pooling 
of railroad revenues derived from general rate increases, 
and to drastically increase demurrage charges, running 
them up to $25 a day after the expiration of a reduced 
free-time period. Also there was the usual crop of bills 
to liberalize benefits under the Railroad Retirement Act 
and Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act; and others 
to impose tolls on inland waterways, to direct the I. C. C. 
to investigate the feasibility of postalized fares, and 
super-highway bills. 


Post-War Planning 


Post-war planning would have been called for in 
still other measures which failed of enactment, in which 
connection Congress received the transportation report 
of the National Resources Planning Board. As noted 
in the Railway Age of November 7, page 448, the report 
recommended establishment in the post-war period of a 
permanent National Transportation Agency “to co- 
ordinate all federal developmental activities in transpor- 
tation along the lines of a general and progressive plan 
under appropriate legislative directives.” 

Previously Congress had received a preview of the 
transportation report when the Resources Board included 
a chapter on “Transportation Problems and Future De- 
velopment” in its “Development of National Resources 
Report for 1942” which President Roosevelt sent along 
last January. As noted in the Railway Age of January 
24, page 252, that preview called government ownership 
in the post-war period of all rights-of-way of transporta- 
tion agencies an “urgent need” if a “properly conceived 
modernization of the transport plant as a whole” is to be 
achieved. In other words, the private ownership of rail- 
roads is one obstacle in the way of the planners who 
would make post-war construction or reconstruction of 
rail facilities eligible for large government expenditures. 

The same idea was expressed in the transportation 
report when it finally came along, but the specific recom- 
mendations left to the proposed Transportation Agency 
the job of devising “suitable means” whereby public- 
works programs may be extended to railroads. The 
President’s message transmitting the report said he was 
sending it along particularly “for the consideration of 
the several committees of the Congress which are and 
will be concerned with the formulation of plans and 
policies for transportation and for the economy generally 
in the transition period that we shall face.” 


Investigating Committees 


During the course of the session, the Wheeler com- 
mittee which investigated railroad finances published 
a couple of additional reports while other committees 
or subcommittees investigated the oil transportation 
situation and the rail-requisitioning activities of the 
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War Production Board. As the adjournment date ap- 
proached, the Senate adopted a resolution terminating 
all activities of its investigating committees at the end of 
January, thus requiring those desiring to go on to get 
new authorizations during the first month of the new 
Congress. 

Presidential appointments confirmed during the 1942 
session included the reappointments of J. Monroe John- 
son, Clyde B. Aitchison, and Claude. R. Porter to new 
Interstate Commerce Commission terms; of George A. 
Cook to the National Mediation Board; and of Chair- 
man Murray W. Latimer to the Retirement Board. 


Tribute to the Railroads 


From time to time the House and Senate heard 
speeches in tribute to the wartime job the railroads are 
doing. These included one wherein Senator Reed as- 
serted that the railroads are doing “the most phenomenal 
job in their history,” and proceeded to outline what he 
called “the record of the greatest transportation agency 
in the world, which should fill with pride the men who 
are making it, and which deserves the gratitude of the 
people of the United States.” Sometime before, Chair- 
man Lea of the House interstate commerce committee 
had said in a House speech that “in all the world no 
job is being better done today than by American rail- 
roads.” 

And so the old Congress gives way to the new which 
will bring many strange faces to Capital Hill. As 
noted in the Railway Age of November 14, page 801, 
nine members of the House interstate commerce com- 
mittee will not be back; while the Senate committee 
on interstate commerce will lose Senator Schwartz, 
Democrat of Wyoming, who was among those defeated 
for re-election. 
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TAILORED TO FIT THE NEW MODEL! 
America's Railroads are geared to fight That's why, in America's crisis, the 
today's War of Transportation... because Railroads are coming through with th 
far-sighted management made sure they reatest mass-tr: rt in history 
would be ready oe oe moved sinc 1 
li 


Through 20 Years of Peace, the Railroads 
spent more than Ten Billion Dollars to 
fashion the United States with a modern 
armor of transportation ...new and 
heavier rails, car equipment, bridges, 
towers, locomotives, signais, terminals 
...the legion of things necessary 


smoothly 
- with but minor inconvenience 
to essential civilian service. 


Yes, the Railroads were ready when war 
came...are ready to meet mounting needs 
as the war-t reases ... determined 
to do whatever is necessary to WIN! 


for solid, rock-ribbed, transport 
efficiency. 


That's why the Railroads were ready! 


Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 


ONE OF AMERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL MOBILIZED FOR WAR 
BUY U.S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 
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RRs Call Present 
Rates Reasonable 


Reply to OPA’s petition for cut 
says it ignores facts and 
exaggerates revenues 


The nation is depending upon its rail- 
roads now “for the greatest quantity of 
transportation service ever rendered, re- 
quiring their full strength. They cannot 
keep themselves in condition to meet im- 
perative national needs if, at the first sign 
of adequate earnings, their rates are to be 
cut forthwith, without regard to low earn- 
ings of the past or prospects of the future.” 
In these words the American railroads 
begin their brief filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission December 15 in Ex 
Parte 148, answering the petition of Leon 
Henderson, price administrator, for fur- 
ther hearings in the case and elimination of 
the rate increases authorized by the com- 
mission early this year. The terms of the 
OPA petition were reported in Railway 
Age of December 12, page 975. 

Petitions supporting the OPA plea were 
filed with the commission by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, with respect to rates 
on agricultural producis, and by the Na- 
tional League of Wholesale Fresh Fruit 
and Vegetable Distributors with respect to 
rates on commodities in which it is in- 
terested. These petitions are answered 
collectively in the railroads’ brief. A pe- 
tition filed by Luther Harr, the federal 
government’s bituminous coal consumers’ 
counsel, asking that rate increases on coal 
be cancelled, was not referred to in the 
railroad reply. 

“Certain fundamental misapprehensions 
of fact and law are more or less common 
to all” of these petitions, said the railroad 
brief. “The petitions emphasize railroad 
earnings in recent months, but completely 
ignore the fact that, in return for these 
earnings, the railroads are being called 
upon for the greatest quantity of service 
ever rendered. To meet the unprecedented 
national needs for transportation requires 
both the heaviest and most intensive use of 
existing railroad facilities and, in many 
instances, the creation of new facilities for 
the special needs of war. The railroads 
are providing and paying for these new 
facilities themselves, whereas the govern- 
ment has found it. necessary to finance a 
large portion of the industrial expansion 
Or war purposes. If the railroads are to 
be able to keep on doing their indispens- 
able job in this war, they must be per- 
mitted to attain and maintain the needed 
financial strength.” 

The petitions ignore both the fact that 
railroad earnings are only enough to do 
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what is now demanded of them and also 
the magnitude of the investment that makes 
it possible, the brief points out. “‘If earn- 
ings which represent less than six per cent 
on the money invested in the railroads of 
the country now seem large, it is only by 
way of contrast with the low level of rail- 
road earnings during more than a decade 
prior to 1942, a period during which the 
impaired state of railroad credit has been 
a subject of serious public concern. 

““Certainly the results of a part of one 
admittedly abnormal year constitute no 
basis for determining the reasonableness 
of the general level of railroad rates, in 
complete disregard of the earnings of a 
dozen years preceding.” 

Moreover, the brief continues, the in- 
creases allowed in Ex Parte 148 have not 
been sufficient to meet increased operating 
costs experienced this year. If the in- 
creases had been in effect in the whole 
year 1942 they would have produced about 
$357,000,000 in increased revenues for Class 
I roads, it states, while the December, 1941, 
wage increase required by the government 
has added $397,000,000 to railroad operat- 
ing costs for the year, and in addition 
other added costs of $110,000,000 have 
resulted from higher prices paid for fuel, 
supplies and material. 

Voluntary reductions in rates to meet 
special situations which the railroads have 
made during the war period amount prob- 
ably to fully as much as is being realized 
from the increases to which the OPA has 
objected, the railroads point out. Among 
commodities affected by these reductions 
are ammunition, sugar, rubber and petro- 
leum. The reductions on petroleum alone 
would amount, on an annual basis, to 
about $158,000,000, says the brief. In addi- 
tion, service men traveling on furlough 
benefit by a special passenger fare which 
amounts to a reduction of approximately 
$70,000,000 a year. 

These reductions have been ignored in 
the OPA petition, the railroads point out, 
but much stress has been put upon the 
revenue received from the large volume 
of government freight the roads have 
hauled at regular rates during the year. 
It is necessary, however, to discount these 
figures, the railroads state, because they 
may be required later to make refunds to 
the government to the extent that land 
grant rates are held to apply to this traffic, 
and also because much of the government 
freight has been handled on storage in 
transit arrangements which will require 
the roads to perform additional services 
without further compensation when ma- 
terials now in storage are moved to their 
final destinations. 

The railroads also say that, “although 
the recent price control legislation con- 
templates a stabilization of prices and 

(Continued on page 1008) 


ODT Orders Faster 


Tank Car Movement 


Calls for ‘superlative effort’’ 
to move 900,000 barrels 
daily to seaboard 


Regulations governing the assignment of 
tank cars, loading and unloading practices, 
and methods of moving loaded and empty 
tank cars on railroads, were amended and 
made more rigid by the Office of Defense 
Transportation in General Order ODT 7, 
Revised, issued and effective December 12. 

At the same time ODT Director Joseph 
B. Eastman addressed a letter to the chief 
executives of every railroad involved in 
the eastern petroleum movement, and to 
the employees of these roads, calling for 
greater efforts on their part to increase the 
daily average movement of oil by rail to 
that section. “When the tankers were 
withdrawn from the coastwise service of 
supplying the eastern seaboard with pe- 
troleum products from Gulf ports, the duty 
of substituting for the tankers, so far as 
possible, fell chiefly on the railroads,” the 
letter to railroad officers pointed out. 
“They have built up the traffic from prac- 
tically nothing to about 750,000 barrels a 
day. 

“T appreciate fully what you have already 
done,” he said, “but I ask you, for the good 
of the nation, to do everything in your 
power to make the movement even better 
than it has been, and to co-operate with my 
office to that end.” 

In order to meet civilian needs and grow- 
ing military requirements for oil, Mr. East- 
man set as the “minimum goal” the daily 
delivery by rail to the East of 900,000 bar- 
rels, an increase of about 20 per cent over 
the recent average. “The exigencies of 
the situation now require still greater, and 
indeed a superlative effort,” he declared. 
It was stated at the same time that the 
movement of petroleum in symbol trains 
scheduled by the roads in co-operation with 
the ODT accounts for approximately 70 
per cent of the total. It is planned to step 
up this figure to 95 per cent, and the re- 
vised general order is intended to provide 
means to accomplish this. It also is de- 
signed to reduce the average over-all turn- 
around time of tank cars in this movement 
from the present figure of around 20 days 
to 15 days. The average round trip dis- 
tance traveled by these cars is now about 
3,600 miles. 

In his letter addressed to railroad em- 
ployees, Mr. Eastman said, “I ask you to 
do everything that remains in your power 
to make this movement of oil by rail even 
better than it has been. In this winter 
weather this will mean hard and even pain- 
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ful labor, but do not forget that it will be 
for the purpose of saving the people of 
the northern states ... from what might 
be serious suffering.” 

Several provisions of the revised order 
apply to the movement of symbol trains. 
It provides that “all tank cars assigned to 
eastern petroleum service which originate 
at a symbol train origin, a concentration 
point, or within a concentration area shall 
be moved exclusively in unbroken blocks 
in symbol petroleum trains” as scheduled 
by the ODT. “In so far as practicable,” 
it continues, “tank cars, after movement to 
destination in a symbol train, shall be load- 
ed or unloaded and redispatched in the 
opposite direction in a symbol train within 
24 hours after their arrival at the terminal 
of loading or unloading.” 

To assure the co-operation of shippers 
and receivers of oil products, the order 
further requires that “every person ship- 
ping or receiving eastern petroleum traffic 
shall complete the loading or unloading of 
tank cars as soon as possible after the ar- 
rival of such cars at the terminal of the 
rail carrier moving such cars, and in any 
event within 7 hours after placement for 
loading or unloading, and shall release any 
such cars within 15 hours after their actual 
or constructive delivery to such shipper or 
receiver. Every person receiving a tank 
car loaded with other than eastern pe- 
troleum traffic shall complete the unload- 
ing thereof within 24 hours after the ar- 
rival of any such car at the delivering car- 
rier’s terminal.” 

Switching movements are regulated by 
another section of the order, which says 
that every carrier shall switch tank cars 
in the eastern petroleum service, whether 
loaded or empty, to the plant of the re- 
ceiver or from the plant of the shipper 
“within 4 hours after (1) the arrival of 
such cars at destination, (2) order for 
placement of empty cars at origin has been 
received, or (3) tender of the cars, loaded 
or empty, following loading or unloading.” 

The order further provides that railroads 
shall switch loaded or empty tank cars into 
blocks and arrange them in “delivering 
carrier order” in making up symbol trains, 
and that they shall dispatch symbol trains 
within 5 hours after delivery when destined 
to a single point or points within a distri- 
bution area, except that a 10-hour period is 
allowed if 30 or more cars so destined are 
tendered, but not a full train, or 15 hours 
if the railroad has advice that 15 or more 
additional cars for the same territory will 
become available within that time. 

Sections of the order provide for diver- 
sion of symbol trains from the scheduled 
route to lines of other railroads whenever 
a road finds it impracticable to maintain 
the schedule, provided the diversion will 
expedite the train movement. 

“The Office of Defense Transportation,” 
says another section of the order, may “di- 
rect that any tank car or cars be assigned 
to eastern petroleum service, or any other 
service, exclusively.” Provision is made 
for a perpetual inventory of all tank cars 
to be maintained by the ODT, and also an 
inventory of all loading and unloading 
facilities. Immediate repair of bad order 
tank cars by the carrier in possession at 
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the time is directed without obtaining pre- 
vious authorization from the owner. The 
provision requiring ODT permits for tank 
car movements of any commodity for dis- 
tances under 200 miles is continued in sim- 
plified form. 

“Every carrier,” the order says further, 
“shall give constant and preferred atten- 
tion to the switching and movement of 
empty tank cars in eastern petroleum serv- 
ice and shall use every possible means to 
expedite the return of such cars to the next 
point of loading, in symbol petroleum 
trains.” 


Knowles Becomes Assistant 
Transport Controller 


An Order-in-Council has been issued ap- 
pointing Leonard J. Knowles as executive 
assistant, Rail Transport, to T. C. Lock- 
wood, Transport Controller for Canada 
(an office corresponding in some respects 
to the ODT in Washington). Previously, 
Mr. Knowles was commission traffic rep- 





Leonard J. Knowles 


resentative of the Canadian Railways, and 
his services have been loaned to the govern- 
ment for the duration of the war. 

A native of Nottingham, England, Mr. 
Knowles came to Canada as a youth in 
1904. After previous railway experience, 
he occupied various positions in the freight 
tariff bureau of the Canadian Northern and 
Intercolonial from 1912 to 1918. Two 
years later, he became chief of tariff bureau 
of the Canadian National, and in 1923, was 
appointed chief of the rate section of the 
system. In 1931, he was appointed special 
traffic representative on Canadian Railway 
Commission matters for the Canadian Na- 
tional, in addition to duties before the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. His du- 
ties were extended in 1938 to include those 
of chairman of the C. N. R. “agreed 
charges” committee dealing with contract 
rates under the Transport Act. In Decem- 
ber, 1939, he received the appointment of 
commission traffic representative with 
jurisdiction over freight traffic matters 
coming before the Board of Transport 





Commissioners for Canada and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Mr. Knowles has frequently appeared as 
expert freight rate witness for the Ca- 
nadian railways and the Canadian Freight 
Association. 


November Export Traffic 


Cars of export freight other than grain 
or coal unloaded at Atlantic, Gulf and 
Pacific ports in November totaled 71,799 
cars, compared with 56,104 in November, 
1941, according to the Association of 
American Railroads. Cars of grain for ex- 
port unloaded in November at these ports 
totaled. 3,250, compared with 2,920 in the 
same month last year. 


Harstad and Hayes Join ODT’s 
Rail Transport Division 


Oscar N. Harstad, general manager of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, and William E. Hayes have been ap- 
pointed associate director and assistant di- 
rector, respectively, of the Division of 
Railway Transport, Office of Defense 
Transportation. Mr. Hayes, who will be 
in charge of passenger operations, comes 
to the Division from ODT’s information 
office where he had been serving since last 
April. 


Decides Against Building Rail- 
road to Alaska 


The War Department does not consider 
that a military necessity exists for the 
construction at the present time of the 
proposed trans-Canadian railroad to 
Alaska, according to a December 10 an- 
nouncement. The announcement said that 
the survey of the proposed line to supple- 
ment the Alcan Highway had been com- 
pleted by the Army Engineers in coopera- 
tion with the Canadian government; and 
the details of such survey “have been filed 
for possible future wartime use.” 


Maximum Prices for Ties 


New maximum prices, reflecting “sub- 
stantial increases,’ have been established 
by the Office of Price Administration for 
railroad ties, mine timber and industrial 
blocking in 15 Western states. The new 
regulation is Maximum Price Regulation 
Ne. 284, which became effective December 
18. ’ 

The products involved were previously 
covered under the General. Maximum Price 
Regulation, with the exception of railroad 
cross ties and switch ties, which were under 
Maximum Price Regulation 216. The new 
maximums, the OPA announcement said, 
“are in line with those established for com- 
parable lumber items now under regula- 
tion.” 


Rail Affiliate Has Labor Trouble 
Over ODT Bus Order 


Labor trouble has come to the New 
England Transportation Company, affiliate 
of the New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford, as a result of its undertaking to 
effect arrangements for compliance with 
the Office of Defense Transportation’s 
Special Order ODT No. B-32 which re- 
quires the co-ordination of bus operations 
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and the pooling of revenues by N. E. T. 
and two other companies on Providence, 
R. L.,-New Bedford, Mass., routes. 

The order, noted in the Railway Age of 
November 28, page 895, became effective 
December 4, when N. E. T. faced a one- 
day strike against its action in furlough- 
ing three employees. The walkout was 
terminated when N. E. T. met a request 
of Director Eastman of ODT and agreed 
to continue the employees on the payroll 
for one week pending negotiations of the 
controversy. On December 11 Director 
Eastman came through with another re- 
quest that the arrangement be continued 
for still another week beginning Decem- 
ber 12. 


Conventions Should Help Win the 
War, Says Eastman 


Railroads will have “extremely limited 
facilities in 1943 for passengers not in the 
armed services or not on business of an es- 
sential or emergency character,” said ODT 
Director Joseph B. Eastman, December 15, 
in a statement urging associations planning 
conventions to consider carefully the value 
of such gatherings to the war effort. 

The ODT, he said, “cannot undertake to 
assess the essentiality of each of the many 
thousands of meetings and conventions nor- 
mally held in the United States each year.” 
The officers and members of the individual 
organizations should ask themselves if the 
gathering will help shorten the war, he de- 
clared, and should abandon plans for meet- 
ings unless the question clearly merits an 
affirmative answer. Pointing out that rail- 
road passenger traffic has increased over 
50 per cent above last year’s level in the 
country as a whole, and more than 100 per 
cent in some sections, Mr. Eastman stressed 
the fact that troop movements, which a few 
months ago amounted to a million men per 
month, now have reached about twice that 
figure. 


Lake Ore Movement Exceeds 
Goal Set by WPB 


Iron ore carriers on the Great Lakes 
this season brought down 92,077,000 gross 
tons or 577,000 tons in excess of the 91,- 
500,000-ton goal which had been set by the 
War Production Board. The season's 
total, which exceeds by 14.9 per cent the 
previous high of 80,116,000 tons established 


last year, was announced by Director East- - 


man of the Office of Defense Transporta- 
tion on December 12 “as the last ore cargo 
of the season neared its Lower Lakes dock 
en route to steel mills.” 

Meanwhile the falling temperatures have 
caused ODT to abandon the previously- 
expressed hope that weather conditions 
would permit the movement of a consider- 
able volume in December. Post-season 
Insurance and rate-increase arrangements 
in that connection had been made with the 
War Shipping Administration and the Of- 
fice of Price Administration, as noted in 
the Railway Age of December 5, page 934. 

While ODT orders diverting all pos- 
sible lake vessels to the ore movement cut 
the season’s coal and grain tonnage, Mr. 
Eastman disclosed that there was never- 
theless a 1942 movement of 49,005,481 
tons of coal as compared with 50,911,389 
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tons last year. Grain traffic totaled 98,- 
224,000 tons as compared with 118,190,000 
tons in 1941. 


ODT’s Extra Passenger Section 
Restrictions Eased 


Railroads are permitted to operate extra 
sections of scheduled passenger trains 
whenever weather conditions make it neces- 
sary to divide trains to provide adequate 
heating or to insure safety of operation, 
according to an amendment to General 
Order ODT 24, announced by the Office 
of Defense Transportation December 12. 
The same amendment exempts from the 
provisions of the general order freezing 
passenger train schedules as of September 
26 any trains or cars operated in the serv- 
ice of governments allied with the United 
States, and it also allows railroads to em- 
ploy in regular passenger service motive 
power and equipment proceeding to or re- 
turning from points of origin or destination 
of troop movements. 

General Permit ODT 24-5, issued at the 
same time, authorizes the railroads to 
operate during the period from December 
12, 1942, to January 15, 1943, whatever 
extra passenger trains or sections may be 
needed to take care of increased holiday 
travel by service men on furlough. The 
same permit authorizes the roads to include 
passenger cars in trains ordinarily operated 
primarily for mail or express traffic. Re- 
ports of operations under these regulations 
are required at stated intervals. 


Sales of Damaged Goods Exempt 
from Price Controls 


Sales of damaged commodities by trans- 
portation companies, insurance companies 
and agents of the United States government 
have been exempted from price control by 








the Office of Price Administration. The 
exemption, effective December 21, came in 
Amendment No. 46 to Supplementary Price 
Regulation No. 1 of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation. 

Previously the exemption had applied 
only to persons engaged in reconditioning 
and selling such commodities; and thus 
railroads which wished to sell salvaged 
goods themselves were forced to resort to 
salvage handlers in order to avoid ascer- 
taining applicable maximum prices for each 
article. 


ODT to Become ‘“Claimant”’ 
Under Materials Plan 


The Office of Defense Transportation is 
to be made a “claimant agency” under the 
War Production Board’s new Controlled 
Materials Plan which is being launched on 
a gradual basis to become fully effective 
next July 1, it was learned this week. 
Thus will the transportation industry 
come out from under the wing of the WPB 
Office of Civilian Supply to assume a place 
for itself on the Requirements Committee 
which doles out available materials. 

Although no official announcement of 
the change had been made when this issue 
went to press, it is understood that ODT 
is one of several additional agencies to be 
given “claimant agency” status, the others 
including the Petroleum Administration for 
War, and the Office of Rubber Director 
Jeffers. As noted in the Railway Age of 
November 7, page 742, where the Con- 
trolled Materials Plan was outlined, the 
original “claimant agencies” were the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission, the 
Aircraft Scheduling Unit, Lend-Lease, 
Board of Economic Warfare, and the 
Office of Civilian Supply. 

Civilian Supply’s representative on the 





Women Keep Long Island’s Engines Clean 


These ten women are among the 28 who now work for the Long Island as engine cleaners, and 


are reported to be doing a good job—laundering a 


s many as 50 locomotives daily. Here they are 


at the close of the day, returning to their locker room at the Morris Park yards, near Jamaica, Long 
¥: 


Island, N. 
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Requirements Committee has been Joseph 
L. Weiner through whom ODT presenta- 
tions requesting material allocations for the 
transportation industry have heretofore 
been made. Mr. Weiner last week was 
promoted from deputy director to director 
of the Office of Civilian Supply, succeeding 
Leon Henderson who resigned to devote 
more time to his other role of administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration. 


RRs Call Present 


Rates Reasonable 
(Continued from page 1005) 


wages on the basis generally of those in 
effect September 15, 1942, the present peti- 
tion of the Price Administrator seeks to 
reduce the level of railroad rates, fares and 
charges below that in effect on that date. 
This effort to depress railroad rates below 
the level in effect on the stabilization date 
is made in spite of the fact that the in- 
creases in transportation charges involved 
herein, which had gone into effect six 
months prior to that date, average only 
4.7 per cent in the case of freight rates 
and 9 per cent in the case of passenger 
fares. . . . Since the present war began 
in Europe, the railroads have experienced 
an increase of more than 18 per cent in 
the prices of fuel, materials and supplies, 
and of more than 14 per cent in the level 
of wages required to be paid by them to 
their employees. While the Price Admin- 
istrator is seeking to reduce the level of 
railroad rates below that in effect on the 
stabilization date of September 15, 1942, 
there is no known effort by him to bring 
about a concurrent reduction in the prices 
effective on: that date covering the labor 
and materials used in the performance of 
railroad service.” 

At the rate levels now in effect, the 
brief continues, the revenue per ton mile 
received by the railroads amounts to 0.927 
cent, as compared with 0.942 cent in 1941, 
and is less than for any year since 1918. 

The emphasis placed by the Price Ad- 
ministrator on the increase in traffic ex- 
perienced by the railroads in 1942 ignores 
the fact that the commission contemplated 
a great increase and took it into considera- 
tion in allowing increases to be made, the 
railroads add. His emphasis on the econo- 
mies alleged to result from ODT orders 
and the commission’s emergency car serv- 
ice orders is said to evidence a misconcep- 
tion of the purpose and the effect of these 
orders, which are directed solely to ob- 
taining a maximum utilization of existing 
facilities and assuring uninterrupted per- 
formance in the present emergency. The 
net effect of these orders on revenues is 
scarcely capable of exact determination, 
the brief adds, as some result in econo- 
mies while others add to costs of operation. 

“In urging the recent action of Congress 
imposing a three per cent tax on freight 
charges as another development making 
the continuance in effect of these rate in- 
creases ‘especially dangerous,’ the petition 
of the Price Administrator ignores the 
fact that that action . . . does serve to in- 
dicate a striking disagreement between the 
Congress, which is the _ policy-making 
branch of our government, and the Price 
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Administrator as to the importance of 
transportation charges in connection with 
the stabilization program,” say the roads. 

Other sections of the railroads’ brief 
point out that the Price Administrator has 
not charged that rates now in effect vio- 
late the Interstate Commerce Act, from 
which the commission derives its authority 
over rates, and that the Emergency Price 
Control Act, from which the administrator 
derives his powers, specifically exempts 
rates of common carriers from its regula- 
tions. “Tested by the principles hereto- 
fore recognized by the commission in ad- 
ministering the provisions of the Inter- 
state Commerce Act,” it adds, “the present 
rates are just and reasonable and may not 
properly be reduced.” If the roads cannot 
earn a reasonable rate of return in times 
of depression, they must have an oppor- 
tunity to earn more than a reasonable re- 
turn in times of prosperity, else they will 
not be able to provide adequate service 
in the present emergency and in the post- 
war period. This principle is ignored by 
the Price Administrator, say the railroads, 
since he asks the commission to require 
an immediate reduction in rates based 
solely on improved revenues realized in a 
few months of a single year. 

The roads’ net income for 1941, with 
which the OPA petition asserted they were 
“well satisfied,” was said by the commis- 
sion in its report in Ex Parte 148 to com- 
pare unfavorably with the average net in- 
come of the 1921-1930 period, the railroad 
brief adds. The roads must be permitted 
to retain these earnings, it says, “unless 
the commission is to turn its back upon 
the whole philosophy uderlying public regu- 
lation of railroads under private owner- 
ship.” Figures are given to show the ex- 
tent to which earnings have been applied 
to the reduction of debt, and attention is 
drawn to the need the roads will have for 
means to finance additions and betterments 
required for the war effort. 

Before the railroad brief was filed with 
the commission, that body on December 7 
issued an order by which it overruled mo- 
tions made by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration and the New York State Public 
Service Commission that the request of 
railroads for authority to apply to New 
York intrastate commutation fares in- 
creases authorized on interstate fares be 
dismissed. 


December 5 Week’s Oil 
Shipments 

Tank car shipments of petroleum and 
petroleum products into the East-Coast area 
during the week ended December 5 aver- 
aged 767,058 barrels daily, a decrease of 
11,794 barrels under the previous week’s 
daily average, according to Petroleum Ad- 
ministrator Ickes. Mr. Ickes gave the fig- 
ures this time in the first of the weekly 
bulletins to be issued in his new role of 
Petroleum Administrator for War. 

The bulletin listed as the December 5 
week’s “principal development” the issuance 
of a PAW directive to all gasoline ship- 
pers ordering them to stop shipping gaso- 
line in railroad tank cars from the Middle 
West and Southeast into Florida, Georgia, 
North and South Carolina, West Virginia, 
and the western portions of New York and 





Pennsylvania. “Cars released from this 
service,” the bulletin said, “are to be used 
exclusively to haul kerosene and home- 
heating oils into the remaining sections of 
the Eastern Seaboard, principally New 
England, and to meet East Coast naval 
demand.” 

Also announced was the first shipment 
of fuel oil from a new pipe line-barge ter- 
minal on the Mississippi river at Helena, 
Ark., which was bound up-river to Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, where it will be transferred 
to tank cars for movement to the East. 
Shipments via this route are expected to 
reach 25,000 barrels a day by the end of 
this month, stepping up to a daily average 
of 55,000 barrels by early February. On 
December 2 the first shipment of Texas 
crude was received in Bayway, N. J., 
via the recently reversed Tuscarora pipe 
line across Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Ickes’ announcement of the Decem- 
ber 5 week’s daily average deliveries of 
767,058 barrels recalled that a peak move- 
ment of 856,710 barrels daily was attained 
in the week ended September 19. At a 
December 10 press conference the petro- 
leum administrator told of a recent talk 
with J. J. Pelley wherein he had told the 
Association of American Railroads’ presi- 
dent that the railroads had to do “a damn 
sight better job than they have been doing 
lately.” Also, Mr. Ickes has told the War 
Production Board that it could assign to 
the oil movement a substantial number of 
tank cars now being used for other traffic. 
Mr. Pelley is understood to have assured 
Mr. Ickes that the railroads would do 
everything possible to increase the oil move- 
ment, there being no disagreement between 
him and the petroleum administrator as to 
the need for such increase. 

Another recent move to alleviate the sit- 
uation was WPB’s action to provide for the 
manufacture of 300 semi-trailer petroleum 
tanks of approximately 4,000 gallons capac- 
ity. The authorization came in a Decem- 
ber 11 amendment to Supplementary Limi- 
tation Order L-1-G. “Officials of the Au- 
tomotive Division and transportation ex- 
perts agree that the use of these 300 trailer 
tanks for short hauling in the Middle West 
will release about 1,500 railroad tank cars 
for the long haul to the Eastern Seaboard,” 
the WPB announcement said. 


WLB Commission Will Handle 
Truck Industry Labor Cases 


The National War Labor Board on De- 
cember 16 set up a tripartite Trucking 
Commission ‘with power to decide all labor 
disputes and to rule on wage and salary 
adjustments in the trucking industry. The 
commission’s decision will be subject to 
WLB review. 

The chairman of the commission is Pro- 
fessor Howard Meyerhoff of Smith Col- 
lege; the industry member is Landis 
O’Brien, executive vice-president of the 
CCC Highway Express Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; and the labor member Frank 
Tobin, research director of the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Teamsters, A. F. of 
L. The commission will handle not only 
cases in the trucking industry but also 
cases involving the trucking activities of 
other industries, whenever they are re- 
ferred to it by WLB. 
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Wage Conference on 
With Non-op Unions 


Carriers protest giving case to 
special panel—Urge WLB 
retain control 


Initial meeting between representatives 
of the non-operating unions and the rail- 
road managements, on demand of the for- 
mer for increases in wages and a closed 
shop, was held in New York on December 
15-17, adjournment then being taken until 
early in the new year. Railroads of all 
three territories participated in the New 
York meeting—but not on a nation-wide 
basis. That is to say, the unions’ commit- 
tee conferred concurrently with three sep- 
arate railroad committees, one represent- 
ing Eastern Lines, another the Southern 
and another the Western. 

Meantime, on December 16, the Eastern, 
Southeastern and Western railroads made 
“strong representations” to the War Labor 
Board that the Board not surrender its 
jurisdiction under the Anti-Inflation Act 
over the pending demands of the railroad 
operating unions for wage increases of 30 
per cent and of the non-operating organiza- 
tions for increases of 20 cents per hour. The 
carriers protested the transfer of this wage 
controversy to a special board to be selected 
from the membership of a so-called Rail- 
way Labor Panel, to administer the Presi- 
dent’s Stabilization Order of October 3,. 
1942, for the railroads. 

“If the railroad employees are to be 
singled out for special treatment by a board 
of their own, while employees in other in- 
dustries must abide by the determinations 
of the War Labor Board, it is not difficult 
to foresee that there may well result a 
feeling of dissatisfaction and discrimination 
which would weaken the whole anti-infla- 
tion policy of stabilization,” said the rep- 
resentatives of the carriers. 

The standards of the Anti-Inflation Act 
would be more likely to be applied uni- 
formly by the WLB, which is responsible 
to Congress and the public for their general 
application to all classes of employment, 
than by a special and temporary board of 
the Railway Labor Panel set up to hear 
this one case, the railroad representatives 
believe. 

“The National War Labor Board is the 
agency specially charged with determining 
and maintaining the standards of the Anti- 
Inflation Act,” they said. Its special func- 
tion is to see that wage disputes are settled 
im accordance with those standards and the 
policy of stabilization. 

“A standard to be effective must be ap- 
plied with a reasonable degree of uni- 
formity. If the standards of the Anti-In- 
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Study of R. R. Research Is 
Published as Pamphlet 


The analysis of “business” re- 
search on the railroads by George 
Rugge—an extensive abstract of 
which was published in Railway Age 
of October 17, page 604, and Octo- 
ber 24, page 644—is now available 
in a convenient 48-page pamphlet, 
published by Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology, Boston, as No. 
3 of “Reports on Sponsored Fellow- 
ship Investigations in Industry.” 
The title of Mr. Rugge’s study is 
“Business Research as a Tool for 
Railway Management” (price not 
given on the printed copy). 

The full manuscript of Mr. 
Rugge’s report is given in this 
pamphlet—which, thus, is far more 
comprehensive than the summary ar- 
ticle which appeared in Railway 
Age. The author surveys the rea- 
sons for research of the “business” 
type by railroads and _ possible 
means of accomplishing it—and then 
records the actual practices of rail- 
roads in this kind of inquiry, con- 
cluding with definite recommenda- 
tions for success in such undertak- 
ing. 

This is the only up-to-date dis- 
cussion of the subject from a stand- 
point of comprehensive principles 
which is available in print, so far as 
is known to us. No one with a 
serious interest in this timely sub- 
ject will want to be lacking a copy 
of Mr. Rugge’s analysis, for read- 
ing and for reference. 











flation Act are to be applied by separate 
and independent boards in each general in- 
dustry, it is inevitable that they will be ap- 
plied unequally. One application will be, 
or will be thought to be, more lax and 
another more strict.” Accordingly, the 
representatives of the railroads urged that 
the wage controversy in their industry 
should remain under the control of the Na- 
tional War Labor Board. 


N. M. B. Appointment 


Ross R. Barr, of St. Louis, Mo., has 
been appointed by the National Mediation 
Board to its staff of mediators, the ap- 
pointment having been made from the 
eligible list certified by the United States 
Civil Service Commission. The announce- 
ment from N. M. B. Secretary Robert F. 
Cole said that Mr. Barr has had more than 
30 years of railroad service, principally 
with the Kansas City Southern and Mis- 
souri-Kansas-T exas. 


Closer Control of 


N. E. Coastwise Coal 


Vessels still in the fuel trade 
are to be supervised 
more minutely 


Revised General Order ODT 15, issued 
by the Office of Defense Transportation on 
December 14, will on February 1, 1943, ex- 
tend the present permit system on water- 
borne coal traffic along the Atlantic coast, 
meanwhile requiring coastwise collier oper- 
ators “to devise or submit for approval 
plans for joint action or outright pooling 
of equipment or to show cause why they 
fail to take such action.” Only the broad- 
ening of the permit system will be deferred 
until February 1, other provisions of the 
order having become effective on the date 
of issue. 

The broadened permit system will cover, 
with certain exceptions, all coal shipments 
by water from points onthe Atlantic Coast 
north of the Hampton Roads, Va., area 
to all points in the United States. Preseni 
requirements are applicable only to colliers 
operating between points north of the 
Hampton Roads area and ports west oi 
Stonington, Conn. The revised order will 
also require a special or general permit for 
the shipment of ex-dock coal. That provi- 
sion, the ODT announcement said, ‘will 
permit the ODT to require that coal ship- 
ments be made by whatever type of trans- 
portation is most suitable.” 

The order was necessary, the announce- 
ment also said, partly because of the short- 
age of water transport facilities available 
for New England coal traffic. It was em- 
phasized, however, that the purpose was to 
be prepared “to meet any spot coal short- 
ages which may develop in New England,” 
ODT officials meanwhile making it “clear” 
that “the coal situation in the New Eng- 
land states is for the most part satisfac- 
tory.” 

The order specifically exempts the fol- 
lowing vessels and operations: (1) Trans- 
portation of coal consigned by or to the 
United States or any of its departments or 
agencies; (2) any vessel operated by or 
under the direction of the military or naval 
forces of the United States; (3) the trans- 
portation of coal by any vessel when the 
coal is intended for use as bunker fuel in 
that vessel; (4) the transportation of coal 
to any watercraft when coal is intended for 
use as bunker fuel in that craft. 

Along with the general order came Sus- 
pension Order ODT 15, Revised-1, except- 
ing from the permit requirements local de- 
liveries of coal within the New York and 
Philadelphia, Pa., harbors and contiguous 
harbors; and shipments between points in 
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the state of Maryland and between points 
in the state of Virginia. Also excepted 
are movements of ex-dock coal by motor 
truck for distances not over 35 miles when 
loads to any one user do not total more 
than 500 tons in any calendar month. 































Freight Station of Tennessee 
Central Burned 


Fire, of an unknown origin, damaged the 
freight station of the Tennessee Central at 
Nashville, Tenn., on December 4, to the 
extent of $200,000. 


Aitchison and Porter Confirmed 
for New I. C. C. Terms 


The Senate on December 3 confirmed 
President Roosevelt’s nominations of In- 
terstate Commerce Commission Chairman 
Clyde B.- Aitchison and Commissioner 
Claude R. Porter for new terms expiring 
December 31, 1949. Confirmation came the 
same day on which the nominations were 
reported favorably from the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce. 


District Court Approves Colorado 
& Southern Petition 


The petition of the Colorado & Southern 
for adjustment of its indebtedness under 
the McLoughlin Act has been approved by 
the District Court at Denver, Colo., and 
February 23 was set as the date for final 
hearing on the plan. If the court, follow- 
ing this hearing, grants the final petition 
of the road, the company will be permitted 
to retain active management of its own 
operations during the adjustment period. 


Deadline Near for First Truck 
Tire Inspections 


In a joint statement issued December 
12 the Office of Defense Transportation 
and Office of Price Administration called 
truck owners’ attention to the requirement 
that no truck can be lawfully operated 


after January 15, 1943, without an en- 
dorsement by an approved tire inspector 
on the vehicle’s ODT Certificate of War 
Necessity. All such inspections must be 
made by persons designated by the OPA’s 
local War Price and Rationing Boards. 
Maximum charges for such services have 
been established under OPA Price Regu- 
lation 165, but it is pointed out that in- 
spectors may perform this work without 
charge if they so elect. It is further sug- 
gested that fleet operators may have their 
own service or maintenance employees 
designated to make such inspections by 
applying by letter to the rationing boards 
for official appointments. 


Model Engineers Exhibit Opens 
February 11 


The fifteenth annual exhibition of the 
New York Society of Model Engineers will 
be held at 152 West 42 street, New York, 
from February 11 to February 22, inclu- 
sive, with a complete exhibition of me- 
chanical models and a scale model operat- 
ing railway. The exhibit will be open 
daily from 5:30 to 9 p. m., and from 1 
p. m. to 9:30 p. m. on Saturdays, Sundays 
and holidays. A special cut rate admission 
fee is offered to men and women in the 
armed forces. 


Mexican Union Refuses to 
Change Working Rules 


The Mexican Union of Railroad Work- 
ers has refused to agree to changes in 
working rules suggested by the general 
manager of the National Railway of Mex- 
ico. When the United States and Mexico 
recently entered into an agreement involv- 
ing the rehabilitation of the railways, the 
union agreed to co-operate with the gov- 
ernment and the railway in order to facili- 
tate the work to be done by the United 
States. Immediately thereafter the gen- 
eral manager asked the union to agree to 
27 changes in working rules. In its reply 


the union stated that it will co-operate in 
the rehabilitation of the railroad but that 
it is not willing to modify any of the 
clauses of its labor contract which might 
directly or indirectly result in a change in 
wages or personnel. 


Injunction Against Brotherhoods 
Upheld by U. S. Court 


The action of the District Court at 
Peoria, IIll., in granting an injunction, on 
January 19, enjoining the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen and the Brotherhood 
of Locomotive Firemen & Enginemen from 
any violence in the strike against the 
Toledo, Peoria & Western was upheld by 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
on December 16. In the opinion, written 
by Judge Walter C. Lindley and concurred 
in by Judge William M. Sparks, the acts 
of violence were reviewed and the judges 
affirmed the injunction. Judge Sherman 
Minton dissented. The affirming judges 
rejected all five points of the Brotherhoods 
appeal and declared further that some of 
the officers of the Brotherhoods knew that 
violence against the railroad was planned. 


Novemker Employment 9.61 Per 
Cent Above 1941 


Railroad employment decreased another 
0.27 per cent—from 1,321,453 to 1,317,865 
—during the one-month period from mid- 
October to mid-November, but the Octo- 
ber total was 9.61 per cent above the com- 
parable 1941 figure, according to the latest 
summary of preliminary reports prepared 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
Bureau of Transport Economics and Sta- 
tistics. The index number, based on the 
1935-1939 average as 100 and corrected for 
seasonal variation, was 128.2 for November 
as compared with October’s 126 and No- 
vember, 1941’s 117. 

November’s decline under the previous 
month was due entirely to the 2.95 per cent 
drop in maintenance of way and structures 














Make-Work on the Railroads 


“The Big Five operating unions are asking the railroads 
for a 30 per cent increase in wages, with a minimum in- 
crease of $3 a day. In connection with their claims, it is 
to be hoped that attention will be-called to certain remark- 
able wage-payment and make-work practices that have grown 
up on the railroads: A monograph prepared for the recent 
Attorney-General’s Committee on Administrative Procedure 
by an investigating staff called attention to some ‘extreme’ 
awards by the National Railroad Adjustment Board. One 
of these required railroads retroactively to pay yard crews 
twenty hours’ pay for eight hours’ work when the crew was 
called for duty thirty minutes before the starting hour. 

“The Class I railroads themselves, in their own statement 
prepared for the Attorney-General’s Committee, cited other 
cases. They gave innumerable examples in which the Board 
had decided that ‘each separate operation on the railroad, 
no matter how minute, such as talking over a telephone or 
spiking or unspiking a switch, is so far an exclusive property 
of a particular class of employee that if an employee of 
another class, in the course of his regular duties, performs 
such operation he must not only be paid an extra day’s 
wages for doing so, but at the same time the furloughed 


—From the New York Times. 


or unemployed members of the class held to be entitled 
to perform the operation must be paid a day’s wages for 
not having been called upon to perform it.’ 

“Thus in one case a local freight crew dropped three cars 
and picked up three other cars on an oil company siding, 
doing work which required fifteen minutes. There was no 
switch engine crew on duty at the time at this point. For 
this work the Board ordered not merely that the local freight 
crew should receive extra compensation, but that an extra 
yard foreman and an extra switchman, who were not on 
duty and performed no service whatever, should be awarded 
a day’s pay for not having been used to do this work. 

“These are a few among many such decisions by the 
Board. They require the employment of additional men to 
perform work which these men are not needed to perform, 
and the employment and payment of men for whom there 
is no work available. It is clear that such decisions 
have compelled the railroads in many cases to adopt costly, 
wasteful and inefficient methods. In a total war, when 
skilled manpower falls far short of our needs, and when 
maximum production is a question of national survival, 
such make-work practices become inexcusable.” 
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employees, all other groups being up slight- 
ly with a range from 0.04 per cent for the 
maintenance of equipment and stores group 
to 1.82 per cent for the transportation em- 
ployees other than train, engine, and yard. 
Meanwhile November employment in all 
groups was above that of November, 1941, 
the range being from 7.37 per cent in the 
maintenance of equipment and stores group 
to 12.49 per cent in the transportation 
group embracing yardmasters, switch- 
tenders and hostlers. The second largest 
increase was in the professional, clerical 
and general group, up 12.37 per cent. 


September Bus Revenues 84.1 Per 
Cent Above September, 1941 


Class I motor carriers of passengers re- 
ported September revenues of $26,538,580 
as compared with $14,413,341 in September, 
1941, an increase of 84.1 per cent, accord- 


resents workers “from handcart to engine,” 
that its membership dues are $1.25 per 
month, and that the railroad brotherhoods 
are a “disorganization.” Organization 
meetings are reported to have been held in 
Cleveland, Toledo and Akron, Ohio, St. 
Louis and Kansas City, Mo., and in other 
Midwest cities. 


Club Meetings 


The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
will meet at the Midway Club, St. Paul, 
Minn., at 8 p. m. on January 4. J. E. 
Mehan, assistant to superintendent car de- 
partment, Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 
Pacific, Milwaukee, Wisc., will discuss the 
new A. A. R. rules. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Hotel Tou- 
raine, Boston, Mass., on January 12 at 
6:30 p. m. A. L. Sorensen, assistant to 








Passenger Revenue 
As 


Passengers Carried 
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a a ) RASHES a 
September September September September 
1942 1941 1941 

New:-England Region ...0....csscececs $1,482,571 $720,756 3,503,340 1,567,570 
Middle Atlantic Region .............. 3,082,082 1,850,689 5,456,536 3,204,519 
CRE, UMN. wir ig 5: aie 99.8.0 bee he wee 3,846,676 2,440,105 5,631,091 3,336,400 
DOUNUNORD ORIEL ices cbc kn eeshueans 6,757,702 3,640,122 8,636,812 4,545,688 
Northwestern’ Region ...:...cecccssees 777,392 436,787 558,350 319,701 
Mid Western Region.................. 2,354,538 1,238,510 1,705,371 839,310 
Southwestern Region ©..............6- 4,214,970 1,884,850 5,200,604 2,020,135 
Rocky Mountain Region .............. 334,941 155,398 193,025 97,379 
EME SEMINOLE io ON oi sia ots Wicca ee Wree eee 3,687,708 2,046,124 4,169,964 2,375,982 








ing to the latest monthly compilation pre- 
pared by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Transport Economics 
and Statistics from 147 reports represent- 
ing 152 bus operators. Passengers carried 
were up 91.5 per cent, from 18,306,684 to 
35,055,093. 

The breakdown by regions of the bus 
revenue and traffic figures, which exclude 
data on charter or special party service, is 
given in the accompanying table. 


Government Travel Bureau Asks 
To Be Abolished 


The skeleton organization remaining of 
the United States Travel Bureau of the 
Department of the Interior, set up before 
the outbreak of the present war to en- 
courage vacation travel in this country, 
will be eliminated if the recommendation 
last week of its chief, W. Bruce Macnamee, 
is accepted. Work for the military services 
has occupied its staff in recent months, but 
this has been virtually completed, it is said, 
and the usefulness of the bureau cannot 
be justified under present conditions. 


United Mine Workers Extending 
Welcome to Railroad Men 


Using the slogan, “We Dig It, You 
Haul It,” the United Mine Workers union 
directed by John L. Lewis is reported to 
be actively encouraging railroad employees 
to become affiliated with its Division 50, 
which imposes no occupational restrictions 
on its membership. O. E. Gasaway, presi- 
dent of the organizing committee, which 
has headquarters in Washington, D. C., 
has been quoted as saying that “thousands” 
of railroad employees have sought member- 
ship. Applications from railroad employees 
are accepted on the grounds that the union 
has a nation-wide organization, that it rep- 
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vice-president, Association of American 
Railroads, will present a paper entitled 
“Railroads Were Ready.” 

The Car Foremen’s Association of 
Omaha, Council Bluffs and South Omaha 
Interchange will hold its next meeting at 


* 





the Burlington station, Omaha, Neb., on 
January 14. 

The Pacific Railway Club will hold its 
next meeting at San Francisco, Cal., on 
January 14. “The Railroads’ Manpower 
Problems” will be presented by W. H. 
Moulthrop, supervisor of labor employment 
of the Southern Pacific, who will be fol- 
lowed by representatives of other Pacific 
coast roads in a symposium of discussions. 
Women, presently employed by railroads 
and transit companies to replace men, will 
speak on that phase of the subject. The 
club’s associate members’ holiday enter- 
tainment, held each year in December, will 
be omitted in 1942, in keeping with the de- 
sire of ODT to limit train and bus travel 
during the holiday season and with the re- 
quest of W. M. Jeffers that automobiles 
not be used unnecessarily. 


Representation of Employees 


National Mediation Board reports on re- 
cent representation-of-employees disputes 
show that the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Firemen and Enginemen has supplanted the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers as 
the representative of locomotive engineers 
on the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis. 
B. of L. F. & E., which invoked the 
Board’s services, won the election by a 
vote of 170 to 111. 

The Board has also certified the American 
Train Dispatchers Association as the rep- 
resentative of train dispatchers and power 
directors on the Virginian. On the Harbor 
Belt Line (Los Angeles Harbor, Calif.), 
the yardmasters have chosen the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen, which in an- 
other election won the right to represent 


* 





Union Pacific Scraps Old Fire Engine 


The U. P. is scrapping its 74-year old “Thomas C. Durant,” the first steam fire engine west of 


the Missouri river. 


Built in 1867 by the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. of Manchester, N. H., and 


named 


after the vice-president of the road from 1863 to 1869, the engine was brought to Omaha in 1868 


to protect company shop properties. 
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road conductors and road trainmen of the 
Pecos Valley. Road conductors of the Buf- 
falo Creek & Gauley have chosen the Em- 
ployees’ League of the Buffalo Creek & 
Gauley Railroad Company, while the con- 
test for the right to represent locomotive 
engineers of that road ended without cer- 
tification, the League and the United Mine 
Workers of America each receiving one 
vote. 


Freight Car Loading 


Carloading reports for the week ended 
December 12 were so delayed that the As- 
sociation of American Railroads had not 
announced the figures when this issue went 
to press. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week 
ended December 5, totaled 759,621 cars and 
the summary for that week, as compiled by 
the Car Service Division, A. A. R., fol- 
lows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loadings 
For the Week Ended Saturday, December 5 


District 1942 1941 1940 
Raster .3554:..5% 143,220 172,649 158,265 
Allegheny ..... 159,738 180,777 153,806 
Pocahontas .... 51,864 56,020 46,725 
Southern ...... 116,193 122,191 114,393 
Northwestern .. 88,017 112,052 89,821 
Central Western 126,573 126,627 119,283 


Southwestern .. 74,016 63,059 56,220 





Total Western 
Districts .... 288,606 301,738 265,324 





Total All Roads 759,621 833,375 738,513 
_ Commodities 
Grain and grain 





products .... 44,277 42,754 35,465 
Live stock .... 18,316 14,631 15,596 
6 Ra Bear 161,500 150,479 148,406 
en RE ee 14,250 13,153 12,567 
Forest products 38,990 41,005 39,833 
ROS ins selon aus 26,223 36,087 12,488 
Merchandise I.c.1. 89,481 156,420 155,319 
Miscellaneous .. 366,584 378,846 318,839 
December BS: 759,621 833,375 738,513 
November 28.. 743,533 866,180 728,525 
November 21.. 836,427 799,386 733,488 
November 14.. 826,601 883,890 745,295 
November /7.. 829,490 873,582 778,318 





Cumulative Total 

49 Weeks.... 40,743,897 40,077,169 34,378,452 

In Canada.—Carloadings for the week 
ended December 5 totaled 66,885 as com- 
pared with 71,301 for the previous week 
and 66,666 for the corresponding week last 
year, according to the compilation of the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 


Total for Canada: Loaded Connections 
December 5, 1942..... 66,885 32,720 
November 28, 1942.... 71,301 35,232 
November 21, 1942.... 70,260 34,367 
December 6, 1941...... 66,666 32,402 

Cumulative Totals for Canada: 

December 5, 1942..... 3,194,614 1,658,921 
December 6, 1941..... 3,019,804 1,467,308 
December 7, 1940..... 2,656,430 1,215,295 


Ward Files Second Suit for West 


Coast Strike Losses 


A civil suit, seeking $2,890,286 damages 
from railroad and trucking companies was 
filed in the District Court at Portland, 
Ore., by Montgomery Ward & Co. on 
December 4. This suit, like the one filed 
at Oakland, Cal., on December 3, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 12, 
contends that the shipments were held up 
during a strike in 1941 although plaintiffs 
were obligated by their published tariffs 
to perform transportation services as com- 
mon carriers. Railroad companies listed as 
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defendants include the Northern Pacific 
Terminal Company of Oregon; the Great 
Northern; the Spokane, Portland & Se- 
attle; the Northern Pacific; the Union 
Pacific; the Southern Pacific and Railway 
Express, Inc. 


Long Island Cannot Compete 
with Subway Fare 


The effect of competition by city-owned 
subways upon the passenger patronage of 
the Long Island Rail Road is featured in 
the current installment of the public pres- 
entations of the J. G. White Engineering 
Corporation’s report on a year’s study of 
the railroad. The presentation points out 
that the Forest Hills station once had 2,415 
commuters versus only 89 today, due to 
the extension of the city-owned 8th ave- 
nue subway through Forest Hills to Ja- 
maica. It is noted that even if the rail- 
road were to cut its 60-trip commutation 
rate in half, it could not meet the 5-cent 
subway fare, but that a municipality can 
arbitrarily set a fare for its self-owned 
lines, regardless of whether that fare meets 





expenses, and that its operation is tax-free 
with deficits made up by the taxpayers. 

Two charts illustrate graphically how 
subway competition has cut into the Long 
Island’s passenger business. The first 
shows that before the subway extensions 
were completed, 43 per cent of the rail- 
road’s commuting patronage came from 
within a radius of 15 miles of the Penn- 
sylvania station and totaled 34,000,000 pas- 
sengers a year. The second shows that 
after these subway extensions were com- 
pleted, commuter patronage within that 
radius fell to about 5,000,000 passengers a 
year by 1941—or 29,000,000 fewer than in 
1931. With “feeding” bus lines carrying 
to the subways a large number of former 
commuters, the subways took, between 
May, 1931, and May, 1941, 60 per cent of 
the railroad’s commuter business within 
the 15-mile zone. 


Air Cargo Research 


Wayne University, Detroit, has an- 
nounced a research project into air cargo, 
under the title of “Evans Grant for Air 


Erie Makes Steel Locomotive Bells to Replace Bronze 


Weighing only 55 Ib., the new steel bell is larger but much thinner than its 131-lb. bronze pre- 
decessor. The new bell consists of a die-forged topi piece and sheet. metal skirt, welded and then 
pressed into shape. These new units will replace old bronze bells as quickly as they wear out or 
become cracked. Trainmen say the new bell is “easier on the ears.” 
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Cargo Research” (the donor of the funds 
for the investigation being E. S. Evans, 
president, Evans Products Company). 

The purpose of the study is “to get down 
to fundamentals regarding traffic that is 
likely to be available at the conclusion of 
the war for transportation by aircraft.” 

The research will be under the direction 
of Dr. Spencer A. Larsen, associate pro- 
fessor of marketing in the university’s 
School of Business Administration. Allen 
Dean, . transportation manager, Detroit 
Board of Commerce, will serve as traffic 
consultant. 


New Montreal Terminal to Open 
in Spring 

The new Canadian National passenger 
terminal in Montreal will be opened for 
traffic next spring. No definite date has 
been set, company officers saying merely 
that it will be “between April and June.” 

The total cost of the project will be 
about $25,000,000. The terminal was orig- 
inally planned under the regime of the late 
Sir Henry Thornton as a $50,000,000 proj- 
ect. Its construction was interrupted dur- 
ing the depression between 1931 and 1935 
and, when resumed, it was replanned on a 
reduced scale. 


Contracts of Contract Carriers 


Reporting on reconsideration of the Ex 
Parte No. MC-9 proceeding involving the 
filing of contracts by contract truckers, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Division 
2, has further modified the prior reports 
to require that contract carriers which file 
schedules of minimum rates and charges 
for services not previously described in 
schedules on file, shall at the same time 
file true copies of the actual contracts or 
proposed contracts covering such services. 


The report reveals that the commission 
deemed this action necessary in view of dif- 
ficulties it has encountered in administering 
that provision of the Transportation Act of 
1940 which amended section 218 of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to require the 
filing by contract truckers of minimum 
rates “actually maintained and charged.” 


Advertising Agents Will Hold No 
Meeting in January 


The American Association of Railway 
Advertising Agents will not hold its an- 
nual meeting in January. 
Executive committee will convene at the 
Union League Club in Chicago on January 
16 and members in Chicago on that date 
are invited to participate. The Nominating 
committee has nominated the following 
members to be officers for the ensuing year 
and unless other nominations are made by 
members, the Executive committee will, on 
January 16, declare such nominees duly 
elected : 

President, Ralph W. Jennings, advertis- 
ing agent of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy; first vice-president, R. F. Irwin, 
advertising agent of the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; vice-presidents, H. W. 
Frier, manager of the advertising depart- 
ment of the Chicago & North Western, and 
Gustav Kaiser, advertising agent of the Le- 
high Valley; treasurer,.S. E. McKay, ad- 
vertising agent of the Baltimore & Ohio; 
and secretary, E. A. Abbott, Poole Bros., 
Inc. 


October Accident Statistics 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on December 8 made public its Bureau of 
Transport Economics and Statistics’ pre- 
liminary summary of steam railway acci- 
dents for October and this year’s first 10 


months. The compilation, which is subject 
to revision, follows: 


Month 10 months 
of ended with 
October October 
Item 1942 1941 1942 1941 
Number of train ac- 
CHINE Os Beeecek 1,204 947 10,671 7,570 
Number of casualties 
in train, train-serv- 
ice and _ nontrain 
accidents: 
Trespassers: 
1 eee 184 172 1,787 1,845 
pS Beery er 153 152 1,392 1,606 
Passengers on trains: 
(a) - train acci- 
nts 
However, the _. aREees eer rege a 32 5 
Injured ..... 51 78 884 863 
(b) In train-serv- 
ice accidents 
Killed 2... cc 8 2 44 12 
Injured ..... 189 174 1,735 1,473 
Travelers not on 
trains: 
oS eee cen 1 15 6 
RUNVOR 5 oe 6 oc 76 79 692 706 
Employees on duty: 
TOME Hc centers 78 767 592 
ae 3,376 2,524 27,893 20,580 
All other nontres- 
passers :** 
ME oe aucune 162 207 1,760 1,679 
Pr Ae cr 575 619 5,430 5,333 
Total—All classes 
of persons: 
LS Cena 450 460 4,405 4,139 
ere 4,420 3,626 38,026 30,561 


* Train accidents (mostly collisions and derail- 
ments) are distinguished from train-service acci- 
dents by the fact that the former cause damage 
of more than $150 to railway property. 

** Casualties to “Other nontrespassers” happen 
chiefly at highway grade crossings. Total high- 
way grade-crossing casualties for all classes of 
persons, including both trespassers and nontres- 
passers, were as follows: 


Persons: 
Do Ere ne 164 185 1,601 1,516 
Injured ....... 399 448 3,690 3,703 


Would Approve Leasing Plan of 
Allied Van Lines 

Examiner John S. Higgins of the Bu- 

reau of Motor Carriers’ Section of Finance 

has recommended in a proposed report that 





As Funny as a Crutch 








“There is something suggestive of what pre-Nazi Ger- 
mans used to call gallows-humor (Galgenhumor) in the 
railroad picture as it stands at the moment. The railroad 
companies for the first time after ten years of grinding 
depression are this year earning something approaching the 
‘fair return’ specified in the Transportation Act of 1920— 
that is, something over 5 per cent on the cash investment as 
it stands on their books. Whereupon, a joint attack is made 
upon this return. 

“Railroad employees have framed demands for increased 
wages the cost of which would equal about two-thirds 
of the net income available for interest, dividends and 
surplus, i.e., the above mentioned ‘fair return’ on property 
used in service. The Office of Price Administration—whose 
business it is to ‘stabilize’ wages and prices—demands a cut 
in railroad rates in order to prevent ‘price inflation.’ If 
both demands should prevail the return would be reduced 
to a figure closely approaching vanishing point—certainly to 
a level below the lowest touched in the depression. No 
one believes that both demands will prevail as they stand. 
But the irrationality of the situation seems to surprise 
nobody, yet it is glaring. 

“We profess to be committed to an all-out fight against 
inflation of wages and prices and have set up an agency, 
OPA, to conduct it. Here we have demands for a large 
increase in wages. Also we have OPA intervening, but 
for what purpose? To oppose that demand? Not at all. 


—From the Wall Street Journal 


It is intervening for the purpose of. lowering the rates of 
the companies on whom the wage demands are made. 


“These companies are crowded with traffic and are doing 
all they can to keep down unnecessary movements of people 
and things. Yet they are asked to reduce the price of the 
very thing, the supply of which has reached a point where 
rationing seems to be looming in the offing, and this on 
the ground of preventing ‘inflation.’ So far as the effect 
on prices is concerned, the purchasing power thus proposed 
to be removed from the hands of the railroad companies 
would be placed in the hands of individuals. The railroads 
cannot freely employ their purchasing power because they 
cannot get the materials they need. By transferring it to 
individuals it would at once become a direct potential 
demand upon any and all commodities. 


“As a matter of fact, the safest place for purchasing 
power in the battle against inflation is in the hands of those 
who cannot spend it and the railroad companies are in 
precisely that position today. And the most dangerous 
place for it to be is precisely where the wage demands 
would put it! 

“Who could blame railroad managers and security holders 
for indulging in a moment or two of galgenhumor, as they 
observe the picture? And who will grudge them the mod- 
icum of comfort that is supposed to lurk in that indulgence? 


“But who can make any sense of the picture?” 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission ap- 
prove conditionally the plan whereunder 
Allied Van Lines, Inc., proposes to lease 
certain operating rights and property of 
some 360 of its agents who are carriers of 
household goods throughout the country. 
The examiner would permit 10-year lease 
arrangements, preferring that set-up to an- 
other proposal whereby the traffic and earn- 
ings of the carriers would have been pooled 
under agreements running 25 years. 

The proposed report is in No. MC-F- 
1775. Among the conditions which Exam- 
iner Higgins would have the commission 
attach would be those stipulating that Al- 
lied withdraw its pending “grandfather” 
application and application for extension of 
operations, that it amend its rules and regu- 
lations to provide that no non-leasing agent 
shall register. any interstate shipments of 
household goods which such an agent may 
lawfully transport in its own name and 
within the scope of its claimed rights or 
operating authority, and that the parties 
shall promptly notify the commission if the 
leases of the operating rights or claimed 
rights authorized are terminated prior to 
the expiration of the 10-year term. 

Allied has heretofore been an organiza- 
tion maintained by members of the Na- 
tional Furniture Warehousemen’s Associa- 
tion for the purpose of coordinating the 
operations of local haulers into long-dis- 
tance service for moving household goods. 


Railway Officers as Dinner 
Guests Discouraged 


Discontinuance of the practice of inviting 
railway officers to participate in annual 
‘dinners and other functions has been asked 
by the Office of Defense Transportation, 
as part of the transportation conservation 
program. The request was sent to the 
Associated Traffic Clubs of America, the 
Railway Business Association, the New 
York Railroad Club and other organiza- 
tions. The Railway Business Association, 
however, decided last August that because 
of the war work in which railway and 


supply men are engaged it would not hold 
its annual dinner in November. 

The request sent to the Associated Traf- 
fic Clubs reads in part as follows: 

“Tt is unnecessary to call your attention 
to the present wartime passenger transpor- 
tation situation. It is a matter with which 
you are all familiar. 

“The traffic clubs have grown so much 
in popularity that their drawing power is 
vast, and much of the attendance at dinners 
and other functions enjoy the patronage of 
guests from all over the country. The 
same is true with respect to some of the 
affairs of the Railway Business Association 
and the New York Railroad Club. 

“Under the transportation conditions ex- 
isting today, the attendance at these meet- 
ings by out-of-town guests imposes a heavy 
and unnecessary burden on the transport 
facilities. It is, therefore, our suggestion 
that the arrangements for and invitations 
to these dinners be confined entirely to the 
local communities, that out-of-town guests 
be not invited, and that distance attendance 
be discouraged.” 


Who Pays Cost of Putting Out 
Forest Fires? 


The Fourth Circuit Court of Appeals 
has reversed the judgment of the federal 
district court for Western Virginia for the 
defendant railroad company in the action 
by the federal government against the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio to recover expenses incurred 
by the U. S. Forest Service in extinguish- 
ing a forest fire, allegedly resulting from 
the defendant’s negligence, which threat- 
ened to destroy the George Washington 
National Forest, owned by the United 
States, in Virginia. 

The fire had burned for seven days with- 
out any attempt by state authorities or any- 
one else to extinguish it. It was rapidly 
approaching government property when the 
federal government stepped in and put it 
out. The question of whether or not the 
government was justified in the steps it 
took to extinguish the fire was held to be 





a question to be passed upon by a jury. 
The trial court held that the complaint did 
not state a sufficient cause of action to jus- 
tify recovery of expenses and dismissed the 
complaint. 

The decision was appealed and the Cir- 
cuit Court of Appeals held that the mere 
fact that a method of procedure was in 
1926 provided by a Virginia state statute 
for putting out fires and for the recovery 
of proper expenses in so doing by state 
officials only did not nullify the plain pro- 
vision of the statute to the effect that the 
negligent party “shall be liable for the full 
amount of all expenses incurred in fighting 
the fire.” 

The purpose of the statute was held to be 
that the negligent party should be liable 
for all such expenses incurred in fighting 
the fire by anyone who is justified in fight- 
ing it. The government was held entitled 
to recover under the plain provisions of 
the statute. 


New York ‘El’? Cars Now Carry 
War Workers in Illinois 


Fifty-five former New York elevated 
cars are being reconditioned and placed in 
service on the Illinois Terminal to cairy 
war workers from Springfield, Ill., to the 
Sangamon and Oak Ordnance plants nea 
Iiliopolis. The cars, formerly operated on 
the Sixth Avenue elevated line, were pur- 
chased by the government, which is pay- 
ing the Illinois Terminal a flat sum jor 
the service of an electric locomotive and a 
train crew. The cars were conditioned in 
the shops of the American Car & Foundry 
Company in St. Charles, Mo., while elec- 
trical work and final tuning up was done 
in Terminal Company’s shops in Decatur. 

The first cars, painted tangerine, were 
placed in service as the Victory Special on 
November 30, and were hauled by an elec- 
tric locomotive that had been painted red, 
white and blue. Each car has three rows 
of seats, one on each side of the car and 
extending the full length of it and parallel 
with the sides, and a third, wide enough for 





Eleven “El”? Cars and a Red, White and Blue Locomotive Make Up the “Victory Special” 
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NO FREIGHT MOVES TILL THE LOCOMOTIVE MOVES IT! 





To move long, heavy freights, and to keep’em roll- 
ing on fast, wartime schedules, demands the extra 
power that Modern Super-Power Steam Locomo- 
tives give so efficiently and economically. 


Those farsighted and courageous railroads that 
insisted on building up a fleet of modern, high- 
speed, high-powered locomotives are today most 
successfully playing their part in moving the 
greatest volume of freight ever known. 


Lima-built Modern Super-Power Steam Locomo- 
tives are aiding many of these roads to set new 
all-time highs in gross ton: miles per train-hour. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
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but one passenger, in the middle. The ca- 
pacity of each car is 80 persons. The fare 
charged by the government is $1.50 each 
week per person for the 25 miles. 


Equipment and 
Supplies 





LOCOMOTIVES 


THe NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louis has placed orders with the Amer- 
ican Locomotive Company, subject to the 
approval of the War Production Board, for 
ten steam freight locomotives of 4-8-4 
wheel arrangement and for five 1,000-hp. 
Diesel-electric switching locomotives. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue CENTRAL OF NEW JERSEY has or- 
dered 5,000 tons of 130-lb. rail from the 
Bethlehem Steel Company. 


TuHeE Reapinc has ordered 10,000 tons 
of 130-lb. rail from the Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 


THE CENTRAL OF GeEorGIA has ordered 
6,240 gross tons of 90-lb. rail and 8,760 
gross tons of 112-lb. rail from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Co. 


Tue FioripaA East Coast has ordered, 
subject to the approval of the War Pro- 
duction Board, 14,732 gross tons of rail 
from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Co. 


Construction 





ODT Gives B. & O. Authority 


for Track Improvements 


To improve facilities for moving freight 
trains between Potomac’ Yards, Va., and 
points west of Washington, D. C., on the 
Baltimore & Ohio, that road has been 
authorized by the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation to make certain improvements on 
a wye track at Hyattsville, Md., which 
will permit more efficient operation of 
trains handling traffic “including materials 
of war.” Work involved, as specified in 
Special Order ODT R-4, includes installa- 
tion of a crossover and turnout in main 
tracks at that point, reconstruction of the 
west leg of the wye to improve gradient 
and reduce curvature, and installation of 
automatic crossing gates and flashing 
lights at a highway grade crossing. 


PENNSYLVANIA. — This company has 
awarded contracts for the construction of 
passing sidings at Bucyrus, Ohio, and 
Dola, and at Hamlet, Ind., to J. C. O’Con- 
nor & Sons, Inc., and for the construction 
of additional tracks from Severn, Md., to 
Odenton to the James McGraw Company. 
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Supply Trade 





Preston W. Lampton has been ap- 
pointed representative of the Hunt-Spil- 
ler Manufacturing Corporation of 
Boston, Mass. Following his graduation 
from the’ University of Kansas in 1939, 
Mr. Lampton completed a two-year spe- 
cial machinists’ apprenticeship with the St. 
Louis-San Francisco at Springfield, Mo. 
He has been employed as a draftsman in 
the office of the mechanical engineer of 
that railroad since January, 1941. 


William C. Carter, for 14 years vice- 
president, and for the past year executive 
vice-president, of the Link-Belt Com- 
pany of Chicago, has been elected presi- 
dent, effective December 31, to succeed 
Alfred Kauffmann, who has resigned be- 
cause of ill health, Mr. Kauffmann will 
continue as a member of the company’s 
board of directors. Mr. Carter joined the 
Link-Belt, Pershing Road, Chicago, plant 
organization in 1902 as a draftsman and 
subsequently held the positions of engi- 
neering department supervisor, construc- 
tion superintendent, plant superintendent, 
plant general manager and vice-president 
in charge of production. 


OBITUARY 


David S. Youngholm, vice-president 
of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing Co. in charge of the lamp division 
at Bloomfield, N. J., died recently. He 
was 53 years of age. 


Frank A. Kroner, transportation spe- 
cialist of the General Electric Company’s 
Atlanta, Ga., transportation department, 
died November 28 at Atlanta. He was 60 
years of age. 


Harte Cooke, senior engineer of the 
Diesel engine division of the American 
Locometive Company at Auburn, N. Y., 
died December 14. He was 71 years of 
age. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


Locomotive PACKINGS AND INSULA- 
TION.—An eight page 6-in. by 9-in. cata- 
log, recently issued by the Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Co., Chicago, contains specific 
information and illustrations covering the 
use of Unarco products for packing loco- 
motive air pumps, feed water heaters, cab, 
cocks and power reverse gears and in- 
sulating high-pressure steam pipes. 

THe Lonpon & NortH EAsTERN of 
ENGLAND announced recently that due to 
the great increase in the use of bicycles 
to get passengers to and from railway sta- 
tions, the road contemplates the installa- 
tion of bicycle stands on a unit principle 
to accommodate any number of bicycles 
from 12 upwards. The stands will be of 
two types, one for erection on open 
ground and the other for construction 
against a wall or the end of a building. 
The units will be of prefabricated concrete, 
with roofs of corrugated asbestos sheets. 


News Department continued on next left-hand page 








Financial 





Correction 


The $2.00 common dividend declared by 
the Louisville & Nashville payable Decem- 
ber 23 brings total common disbursements 
this year by the railroad to $7.00 (not 
$8.00 as reported in the Railway Age of 
December 5), which is the same’ amount 
as was disbursed in 1941. 


Aton. — Trustee appointed. —On De- 
cember 15, Henry A. Gardner, a Chicago 
lawyer, was appointed trustee of the Alton 
by Federal Judge John P. Barnes of Chi- 
cago as the first step toward reorganization 
of the Alton under the federal bankruptcy 
laws. The appointment of Mr. Gardner 
will become effective upon approval of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


ATCHISON, ToPpEKA & SANTA FE.—Li- 
quidation of Laton & Western.—Division 
4 of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
has authorized the California, Arizona & 
Santa Fe, a wholly owned subsidiary of 
this company, to acquire the property of 
the Laton & Western and liquidate that 
corporation. All the stock of the Laton 
& Western is owned by the California, 
Arizona & Santa Fe, and the purpose of 
the merger is simplification of corporate 
structure. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—Reimbursement 
of Treasury.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized this 
road to use $70,000 out of the proceeds of 
the sale of collateral trust bonds to the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation (see 
Railway Age of October 31, page 714) to 
reimburse its treasury for five per cent 
first mortgage bonds purchased in advance 
of maturity. 


Boston TERMINAL.—Reorganization—A 
hearing on:a proposed plan for the reor- 
ganization of this company under section 
77 of the Bankruptcy Act will be held in 
Boston, Mass., on January 15, 1943, before 
Examiner R. T. Boyden of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The commission 
also has authorized certain bondholders of 
this company to intervene in the reorgani- 
zation proceedings of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford and the Boston & Prov- 
idence now before it. 


Carson County.—Common Stock—Di- 
vision 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
issue $5,000 of common stock to be deliv- 
ered to the Columbia Steel Corporation in 
exchange for an equal amount of stock 
issued in 1923 without authority from the 
commission. ; 


Cuicaco, BurLIncTon & Quincy.—Bond 
Issue—This road has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to terminate pro- 
ceedings in Finance Docket 12031 author- 
izing an issue of $15,000,000 in first and 
refunding five per cent bonds, series C. 


Cororapo & SouTHERN.—Bond Matu- 
rity—Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this 
road’s subsidiary, the Stamford & North- 
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FRANKLIN IS 100% on war work and asks the railroads’ cooperation 


to enable us to supply repair parts promptly. 


WHEN SMALL parts such as springs, gaskets, etc., that are used 
constantly are ordered by two's and three’s, the process of 


supplying them is necessarily slowed down. 


FREQUENTLY, orders call for only 6 gaskets, 2 perforated plates, 


4 springs, and each item comes from a different purchaser. 


A MULTIPLICITY of small orders wastes the Stores and Purchasing 


Dept.’s time as well as interrupts our manufacturing efforts. 


PACKING and shipping of such orders also consumes material 


that will carry larger but still normal requirements. 


FRANKLIN does not suggest stocking beyond normal inventories 


but would appreciate your cooperation by ordering such small 






parts in the maximum quantities permitted by WPB regulations. 





FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, INC. "72" 


In Canada: FRANKLIN RAILWAY SUPPLY COMPANY, LIMITED, MONTREAL 
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western, to extend from February 1, 1939, 
to February 1, 1954, the maturity date of 
$1,872,880 of six per cent first mortgage 
bonds owned by it. 


Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN.—Pur- 
chase of Stock.—Authority has been grant- 
ed this road by Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to purchase 257 
shares of capital stock of Rio Grande Mo- 
tor Way at a cost of $25,700 and add such 
stock to collateral pledged with the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation as security 
for loans. 


Erte.—Reorganization Expenses.—Divi- 
sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has determined the maximum lim- 
its for allowances of compensation for 
services rendered and reimbursement of 
expenses in this company’s reorganization 
proceedings for the period May 22, 1940, 
to May 1, 1942. The total amount claimed 
was $311,935, of which the report allows 
$211,114. Some small claims were al- 
lowed in full, but most of the larger ones 
were scaled down. The largest single 
claim was that of Alexander & Green, 
who asked for $134,324 as counsel for the 
reorganization managers and $15,000 as 
counsel for the institutional groun com- 
mittee. These claims were allowed to the 
extent of $109,324 and $10,000 respec- 
tively, while an additional claim of the 
same firm for $11,000 for further services 
to be rendered and expenses to be incurred 
was allowed conditionally. An allowance 
of $11,071 was approved on a claim of 
Davis, Polk, Wardwell, Gardiner & Reed, 
counsel for the debtor company, of $31,071, 
‘while Winthrop, Stimson, Putnam & Rob- 
erts, counsel for the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, mortgage trustee, were allowed 
$5,148 on a claim of $9,148. 


Great NortHERN.—Promissory Notes.— 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has authorized this road to is- 
sue $22,737,424 of promissory notes, pay- 
able in monthly installments, in evidence of, 
but not in payment for, unpaid indebted- 
ness outstanding on various equipment con- 
tracts held by 10 different banks and trust 
companies by assignment. 


ILLiNoIs CENTRAL.— Loan Maturity. — 
This road has applied to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to ex- 
tend the date of maturity of a loan of $25,- 
400,000 from the Reconstruction’ Finance 
Corporation from May 31, 1944, to May 
31, 1949. At the same time permission was 


sought to withdraw from collateral de-, 


posited under this loan 199,985 shares of 
stock of the Central of Georgia owned by 
the applicant, so it may have greater free- 
dom in using the stock in reorganization 
proceedings. Other collateral is stated to 
be adequate to support the loan. 


MINNEAPOLIS & St. Louts.—Reorgani- 
sation Expenses——In an order in Finance 
Docket 13417 the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, division 4, has set maximum 
limits of final allowances of compensation 
and expenses of Coverdale & Colpitts, re- 
organization manager of this road. The 


firm sought approval of allowances of 
$300,000 for its services for the period 
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June 16, 1938, until the proceedings were 
concluded, $160,999 for expenses already 
approved by the court and paid by the re- 
ceiver, and $63,779 for additional expenses, 
as well as $30,000 compensation for its 
counsel, C. W. Wright. The commission 
allowed for services $162,000; for expenses 
charged pursuant to court orders, $158,811; 
for additional expenses, $63,779; and for 
compensation of counsel, $18,000. 


New York, New Haven & Hartrorp. 
—To Make Interest Payments—The 
United States district court at New Ha- 
ven, Conn., on December 11 authorized 
trustees of the New Haven to pay bond 
interest amounting to approximately $11,- 
200,000. An expenditure of $375,000 for 
25 new motor coaches for the New Eng- 
land Transportation Company, a_subsidi- 
ary, was also approved. 


NorTHERN PaciFic.—Purchase of Big 
Fork & Northern.—Division 4 of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has author- 
ized this road to acquire by purchase all 
property of its wholly owned subsidiary, 
the Big Fork & Northern, and dissolve that 
corporation. 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Texas & New Or- 
leans Bonds.—Division 4 of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission has authorized an 
issue of $23,215,000 of 4% per cent first 
and refunding mortgage bonds of the 
Texas & New Orleans, series A, of which 
$13,257,000 are to be exchanged par for 
par for other bonds held by the Southern 
Pacific or its subsidiaries, and $9,958,000 
are to be sold at par to the Southern 
Pacific to be paid for through open ac- 
count. 


SouTHERN Paciric.— Equipment Trust 
Ce. tificates—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to issue and sell $3,950,000 of 
equipment trust certificates, Series U, the 
proceeds to be used to finance in part the 
purchase of 22 oil-burning steam locomo- 
tives at a total cost of $5,350,394—18 of 
the 4-8-8-2 type, Class AC-11, from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, and four of 
the 4-8-4 type, Class GS-6, from the Lima 
Locomotive ‘Works. The certificates will 
mature in equal installments of $395,000 
each on January 1 of each year from 1944 
to 1953, inclusive, the maturities to and 
including January 1, 1948, bearing interest 
at two per cent, and the remaining ones 
at 2% per cent. Competitive bids have 
been received, and the applicant proposes 
to sell the issue to Harris, Hall & Com- 
pany at 99.091 per cent of principal and 
accrued dividends, making the average an- 
nual interest cost 2.5419 per cent. 


Union Pactiric.—Substitution of Equip- 
ment.—-Division 4 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has authorized this road 
to include in equipment covered by an is- 
sue of $13,250,000 of its series G equipment 
trust certificates 1,000 50-ton gondola cars 
and 3 locomotives in place of 1,251 box- 
cars which the War Production Board will 
not permit it to construct. 


Unitep STATES St-EL CorporATION.— 
Control of Subsidiary Railroads.—Divi- 
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sion 4 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has authorized this company to 
acquire direct control, through purchase 
of all outstanding stock, of 11 subsidiary 
railroads, the Birmingham Southern, Car- 
bon County, Connellsville & Monongahela, 
Donora Southern, Etna & Montrose, Han- 
nibal Connecting, Johnstown & Stony 
Creek, McKeesport Connecting, Newburgh 
& South Shore, Northampton & Bath, and 
Youngstown & Northern, all at their pres- 
ent book values. The transactions will re- 
sult in simplification of corporate struc- 
ture and reduction of taxes. 


WILMINGTON, BRUNSwicK & SOUTHERN. 
—R. F. C. Loan—At the request of the ap- 
plicant, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Division 4, has dismissed its applica- 
tion for authority to obtain a loan of 
$140,000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 


AveragePricesof Stocks and Bonds 


Last. Last 
Dec. 15 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 27.42 27.61 25.45 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentatie railway bonds.. 67.51 67.75 62.57 


Dividends Declared 


Albany & Susquehanna.—$3.75, payable January 
2, 1943, to holders of record December 19. 

Cayuga & Susquehanna.—75c, payable January 
2, 1943, to holders of record December 21. 

Virginian.—63c quarterly, payable December 
24 to holders of record December 18. 

Wheeling & Lake Erie.—75c; $1.00, extra, both 
payable December 28 to holders of record De- 
cember 22. 


Abandonments 





ATCHISON, TOPEKA & SANTA FE.—This 
road and its subsidiary, the Rocky Moun- 
tain & Santa Fe, have been authorized by 
Division 4 of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to abandon operation of and 
to abandon, respectively, a line from 
Koehler Junction, N. M., to Ute Park, 
39.58 miles. Jurisdiction is reserved cov- 
ering protection of employees adversely 
affected. 


BaLTiMorE & OunI0O.—This road and its 
subsidiary, the Baltimore & Philadelphia, 
have been authorized by Division 4 of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to aban- 
don operation of, and to abandon, respec- 
tively, a portion of a branch from a point 
near Southwood, Del., to Landenberg, Pa., 
approximately 3 miles. 


Itt1No1s CENTRAL.—This road has been 
authorized by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, Division 4, to abandon that 
part of a branch line between Potomac, 
Ill., and Hedrick, Ind., 16.27. miles. 


New York CEeNTRAL.—This road has ap- 
plied to the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion for authority to abandon part of a 
branch line 0.539 mile in length within the 
corporate limits of Elkhart, Ind. 


READING.—This road has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for au- 
thority to abandon ‘its one-mile Furnace 
branch in Berks: County, Pa. 
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fuel saving of the locomotive Arch. 





Since then the increase in locomotive power, higher rates of 
combustion and the widespread use of stokers has increased 
the fuel savings attributable to the Arch. 
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EXECUTIVE 


E. B. Sloan, vice-president and fiscal 
representative of the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico, with headquarters at Mexico City, 
has been appointed vice-president, main- 
tenance and operating departments, with 
headquarters at Guadalajara, Jal. and F. 
V. Stark, traffic manager, has been ap- 
pointed fiscal representative, with head- 
quarters as before at Mexico City. 


Frank W. Robinson, vice-president, 
traffic of the Union Pacific, has been elected 
senior vice-president, with headquarters as 
before at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Robinson, in 
addition to his duties as vice-president in 
charge of traffic, will have such additional 
authority and will perform such duties as 
may be assigned to him. 


George H. Smith, assistant .to the 
president of the Chicago .& -Eastern_Illi- 





George H. Smith 


nois, has been elected vice-president, with 
headquarters as before at Chicago, and 
Walter M. Templeton, assistant secre- 
tary, has been advanced to assistant to the 
president, succeeding Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith was born near St. Elmo, III, 
on March 29, 1891. On February 1, 1910, 
he entered the employ of the Chicago, Bur- 
lington & Quincy, serving as stenographer 
to the resident engineer in charge of con- 
struction of the Burlington line from Her- 
rin, Ill., to Metropolis. On June 21, 1910, 
he went with the Chicago & Eastern IIli- 
nois as a stenographer to the division en- 
gineer at Salem, Ill. He held various posi- 
tions, from that of timekeeper to chief 
division accountant, while at Salem. He 
was transferred to the comptroller’s office 
at Chicago in March, 1916, serving as 
traveling accountant. Later he became 
general accountant, and in March, 1921, 
was made chief clerk to the comptroller. 
On July 1, 1938, Mr. Smith was made as- 
sistant comptroller and on August 1, 1939, 
he was advanced to assistant to the presi- 
dent. 

Mr. Templeton entered railroad service 
in September, 1922, as trainmaster’s clerk 
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on the Butte division of the Great North- 
ern at Great Falls, Mont. From March, 
1923, to December, 1924, he served as clerk 
and stenographer in the office of the super- 
intendent of the same division, leaving to 
become secretary to the assistant to the 
general manager of Lines West of the 





<-  Walter M. Templeton 


Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific at 
Butte, Mont. Less than. a year later he 
became secretary to the operating vice- 
president of the Milwaukee in Chicago, 
and in December, 1926, he went with the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois as secretary to 
the president. In July, 1938, Mr. Temple- 
ton was named chief clerk to the president 
and in June, 1939, he was appointed as- 
sistant secretary. 


Lewis Adrian Putnam, whose appoint- 
ment as assistant to the vice-president of 
finance and accounting of the Boston & 
Maine, with headquarters at Boston, Mass., 
was announced in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 5, was born on September 9, 1900, 
at Danvers, Mass. He attended high school 
at Danvers, and received his B.S. degree 
from Dartmouth college in 1923 and his 





Lewis Adrian Putnam 


M.C.S. degree from the Amos Tuck school 
in 1924. Mr. Putnam entered railroad 
service as auditor of the White River rail- 
road at Rochester, Vt., and served in this 
capacity from 1925 to 1930, when he be- 
came general manager, which position he 
held until 1934. From 1925 to 1936, he was 


also auditor of the Springfield Terminal, 
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becoming vice-president of that road in the 
latter year and serving in that position un- 
til 1938. In 1926 he was also employed by 
the St. Johnsbury & Lake Champlain, Mont- 
pelier & Wells River and the Barre & Chel- 
sea as chief clerk. He became assistant to 
the general superintendent of those three 
roads in 1934, and in 1935 was advanced to 
assistant to the vice-president. In 1936, Mr. 
Putnam became vice-president of the three 
roads, remaining in that position until he 
resigned to become assistant to the vice- 
president of the Boston & Maine. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


John .H. Hershberger and Richard 
C. Stevenson have been appointed general 
attorneys of the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, 
with headquarters at Chicago. 


J. Harry Garmer, whose appointment 
as tax agent of the Baltimore & Ohio, with 
headquarters at Baltimore, Md., was an- 
nounced in the Railway Age of December 
5, was born on February 26, 1894, at Bal- 
timore, Md. He was educated in the public 





J. Harry Garmer 


schools and City College at Baltimore, and 
received his B.C.S. from the University of 
Maryland. On March 11, 1913, Mr. Gar- 
mer entered the service of the Baltimore 
& Ohio as an employee of the tax depart- 
ment, and, with the exception of two years’ 
service in the United States Navy during 
the first World War, has remained in that 
department. On May 1, 1941, he was ap- 
pointed assistant tax agent, which position 
hé maintained until his recent appointment. 


E. A. Anderson, chief of accounts and 
audit branch of the War Production Board, 
at Washington, D. C., has been appointed 
auditor of the Atlantic Coast Line, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


Jonathan C, Gibson, general attorney 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe at 
Chicago, has’ been appointed general at- 
torney—California, with headquarters at 
Los Angeles, Cal. 


V. E. Phelps, assistant to the general 
solicitor of the Atlantic Coast Line, has 
been appointed assistant general solicitor, 
with headquarters as before at Wilmington, 
N. C. Mr. Phelps will be in charge of 
loss and damage, freight claim, and under- 
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charge suits and will have general supervi- 
sion of preparation for trial of personal 
injury claims and suits. The chief claims 
attorney, who heretofore reported to the 
general solicitor, will hereafter report to 
the assistant general solicitor. 


W. C. Hannenberg, general accountant 
of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, has been promoted to auditor of in- 
vestment and joint facility accounts, suc- 
ceeding J. P. Kiley, whose promotion to 
assistant to the general manager was re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 5. 


W. H. Fitzpatrick, district manager 
of the Office of Defense Transportation at 
Jefferson City, Mo., has been appointed 
general attorney of the Union Pacific, with 
headquarters at Omaha, Neb. Mr. Fitz- 
patrick attended the St. Joseph (Mo.) 
Law School and served as traffic manager 
of a company in St. Joseph from 1905 to 
1917. During World War I he served as 
a first lieutenant in the U. S. Army. From 
1928 to 1939 he served as attorney for the 
St. Joseph Chamber of Commerce and in 
the latter year was appointed traffic com- 





W. H. Fitzpatrick 


missioner of that chamber. Later in 1939 
he was appointed attorney and vice-presi- 
dent of the’ Mid-Western Motor Tariff Bu- 
reau, Inc., in Kansas City, Mo., and in 
1941 he was appointed general counsel of 
the Middle West Motor Freight Bureau 
in Kansas City, which position he held 
until he went with the O. D. T. in 1942. 


OPERATING 


B. Pratt, road foreman of engines of 
the Missouri Pacific, has been promoted 
to acting trainmaster at Wynne, Ark. 


J. P. Roberts has been appointed act- 
ing trainmaster of the Wilmington district 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, with headquar- 
ters at Wilmington, N. C. 


H. A. Aberg has been appointed gen- 
eral car service agent of the Northern Pa- 
cific, a newly created position, with head- 
quarters at St. Paul, Minn. 


Weldon T. Richardson has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent of 
transportation of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, with headquarters at Chicago. 
Mr. Richardson was granted a leave of ab- 
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sence in March from the position of as- 
sistant supervisor of passenger transpor- 
tation to serve as assistant director of 
passenger service of the Office of Defense 
Transportation. 

He was born in May, Texas, and entered 
railway service as an apprentice operator 
of the Santa Fe at Slaton, Texas, in 1924, 





Weldon T. Richardson 


subsequently serving as telegrapher, agent- 
telegrapher and division car distributor. In 
1937 he went to Chicago as assistant super- 
visor of passenger transportation, in which 
position he served until March of this year, 
when he was granted a leave of absence to 
go to Washington, D. C., in charge of the 
administration of the ODT General Order 
No. 24. 


Frank T. Halligan has been appointed 
superintendent of the Northern New Eng- 
land division of Railway Express Agency 
at Boston, Mass., succeeding W. E. John- 
son, who has retired. Prior to his new 
appointment, Mr. Halligan handled route 
agency work of both the Northern and 
Southern New England divisions. John J. 
Boylan, formerly assistant to the general 
sales manager and a member of the presi- 
dent’s staff at New York, has been ap- 





Frank T. Halligan 


pointed superintendent of the Central IIli- 
nois division, with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, succeeding H. C. Miller, who has 
retired. H. H. Maxwell, superintendent 
at Omaha, Neb., has been transferred to 
Kansas City, Mo., with jurisdiction over 
the Kansas City-Northern Kansas division, 
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succeeding J. H. Grady, whose death oc- 
curred on November 18. C. M. Hall, as- 
sistant superintendent of the Intermoun- 
tain division at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been promoted to superintendent of the 
Nebraska-Wyoming and Iowa division, 
with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. E. F. 
Lee, superintendent at Denver, Colo., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Hall at Salt Lake City. 

Mr. Halligan has served as an express- 
man in Massachusetts for almost 34 years, 
having been agent at various cities through- 
out that state. For 16 years, he was in 
charge of the Railway Express Agency of- 
fice at Brockton, Mass., and in August, 
1934, was appointed general agent, sub- 
sequently becoming a member of the staff 
of the superintendent at Boston. Mr. Hal- 
ligan has been in charge of route agency 
work of both the Northern and Southern 
New England divisions. 

Mr. Johnson, who has been in express 
service in New England for 48 years, start- 
ed as a driver-messenger at Lancaster, N. 
H. He was in charge of important offices 
as agent and route agent prior to the con- 
solidation in 1918, and in that year was 
appointed general agent at Springfield, 
Mass. In October, 1927, he was appointed 
superintendent of the Vermont-New Hamp- 
shire-Quebec division at Bellows Falls, Vt., 
and when that division was discontinued 
in May, 1934, he became general agent at 
Albany, N. Y., being transferred to 
Worcester, Mass., in January, 1936. In 
June, 1937, Mr. Johnson was appointed 
superintendent of the Northern New Eng- 
land division, the position he held until his 
recent retirement. 


W. W. Salisbury, roadmaster of the 
Missouri Pacific at St. Louis, Mo., has 
been promoted to master of trains and 
track of the Missouri-Illinois (part of the 
Missouri Pacific system), west of the Mis- 
sissippi river, with headquarters at Bonne 
Terre, Mo., succeeding G. M. Helmig, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
for special service for the U. S. Govern- 
ment with tthe American Railroad Mis- 
sion in Mexico. 


S. J. Frazier, assistant to the general 
manager of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Springfield, Mo., has 
been promoted to assistant general man- 
ager, with the same headquarters. 


J. J. Franco has been appointed general 
superintendent of transportation of the Na- 
tional Railways of Mexico, with head- 
quarters at Mexico City, succeeding M. S. 
Mayagoitia. 


B. T. McLeod, supervisor of rail ter- 
minals of the Office of Defense Transpor- 
tation at New Orleans, La., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of terminals of the 
Southern at Birmingham, Ala., succeeding 
R. F. Watts, who retired on December 
16 after 41 years of service. 


James M. Carry, assistant to the vice- 
president in the operating department of 
the Pullman Company, has been promoted 
to assistant vice-president of the operating 
department, with headquarters as before at 
Chicago. Fred R. Callahan, superinten- 
dent of yards, has been advanced to gen- 
eral manager: and Harry B. Reed, as- 
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sistant superintendent of yards, has been 
promoted to superintendent of yards, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Callahan. 

Mr. Carry joined the Pullman Company 
ten years ago as a stenographer. In 1933, 
he was appointed assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of Pullman Incorporat- 
ed, and in 1935 he was named assistant 
secretary of the Pullman Company. Since 
1936, he has been assistant to the vice- 
president in the operating department. 

Mr. Callahan has been with the Pull- 
man Company since 1907, starting as a 
clerk in the mechanical superintendent’s 
department. In 1917, he was made inspec- 
tor in the office of the supervisor of rail- 
road repairs, and three years later he be- 
came supervisor of railroad repairs. Since 
1929, he has been superintendent of yards. 


A. R. Banner, assistant superintendent 
of the Canadian National at Portage La 
Prairie, Man., has been transferred to 
Prince George, B. C., succeeding H. M. 
Triplett, who has been assigned to other 
duties. C. A. Berner has been appointed 
assistant superintendent at Prince Rupert, 
B. C., a newly created position. 


H. O. Hewitt, assistant supervisor of 
wages and working conditions of the Nor- 
folk & Western, has been promoted to su- 
pervisor of wages and working conditions, 
with headquarters as before at Roanoke, 
Va., succeeding Samuel K. Snedegar, 
whose death was announced in the Railway 
Age of November 28. W. A. Noell, as- 
sistant trainmaster of the Radford divi- 
sion, has been appointed to succeed Mz. 
Hewitt. 


C. C. Cunningham, superintendent of 
the Western division of the Chicago, Rock 
Island & Pacific, with headquarters at 
Fairbury, Neb., has been transferred to the 
Panhandle division, with headquarters at 
Liberal, Kan., to succeed G. R. Branch, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
to enter military service. Eric B. Herd- 
man, assistant superintendent of the Mis- 
souri-Kansas division at Trenton, Mo., suc- 
ceeds Mr. Cunningham. 


TRAFFIC 


D. M. Fishbeck has been appointed 
acting general agent ofthe Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton at Dearborn, Mich. 


Met J. Caldwell has been appointed 
acting general agent of the Kansas City 
Southern-Louisiana & Arkansas, with head- 
quarters at Tulsa, Okla., to succeed Joe 
Hardin, who has entered military service. 


William A. Hart, chief clerk in the 
general freight department of the Northern 
Pacific, has been promoted to assistant 
general freight agent, with headquarters 
at St. Paul, Minn. 


Walter J. Regan, chief clerk, passenger 
department, of the Central Vermont, has 
been promoted to district passenger agent, 
with headquarters as before at St. Al- 
bans, Vt. 


R. H. Westenberg, general agent of 
the Green Bay & Western at Portland, 
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Ore., has been promoted to assistant general 
freight agent, with the same headquarters, 
a change of title. 


Richard W. Ellerman, assistant to the 
general freight agent of the Southern at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has been promoted to 
assistant general freight agent, with the 
same headquarters. 


C. C. Sampson has been promoted to 
general agent, freight department, of the 
New York Central ‘System at Tulsa, Okla., 
instead of traveling freight agent, as in- 
correctly reported in the Railway Age of 
December 5. 


J. C. Prude, livestock agent of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy at Denver, 
Colo., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral livestock agent, Lines West of the 
Missouri river, with the same headquar- 
ters, succeeding J. T. Neavill, assigned to 
other duties. 


R. E. Birkholz, commercial agent of 
the Minneapolis, Northfield & Southern 
and the Minnesota Western at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general agent 
at that point, succeeding L. H. Schreiber, 
who has been granted a leave of absence 
for military service. 


L. S. Rand, general superintendent and 
traffic manager of the Louisiana & North 
West, has been appointed general superin- 
tendent and general traffic manager, with 
headquarters as before at Homer, La., and 
J. R. Coleman has been appointed traffic 
manager, with the same headquarters. 


J. G. Weihofen, foreign freight agent 
of the Canadian Pacific at Chicago, has 
been transferred to Detroit, Mich., suc- 
ceeding G. F. Nichols, who has been 
granted a leave of absence for military 
service, and M. J. Flynn has been ap- 
pointed acting foreign freight agent at Chi- 
cago, relieving Mr. Weihofen. 


W. A. Hart,:general chief clerk in the 
freight traffic department of the Northern 
Pacific at St. Paul, Minn., has been pro- 
moted to assistant general freight agent at 
that point, succeeding E. G. Anderson. 
Mr. Anderson, with the same title and 
headquarters,.has been assigned the duties 
of J. J. Heron, whose death on Novem- 
ber 6 was reported in the Railway Age of 
November 14. 


Carl A. Riebling, division passenger 
agent of the New York Central at Buf- 
falo, N. Y., has been appointed general 
baggage agent, with the same headquarters, 
succeeding William M. Skinner, who will 
retire on January 1, after almost 50 years 
of service. R. W. Bratton, division pas- 
senger agent at Syracuse, N. Y., will suc- 
ceed Mr. Riebling, and Theodore R. 
Ruth, ticket agent at Grand Central ter- 
minal, New York, has been appointed to 
succeed Mr. Bratton. The appointments 
are effective January 1. 


John A. Rogers, superintendent of the 
Canadian National, with headquarters at 
Ottawa, Ont., has been promoted to as- 
sistant general superintendent of the Al- 
berta district, a newly created position, 
with headquarters at Edmonton, Alta., as 
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announced in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 5. Mr. Rogers was born at Cayuga, 
Ont., on July 19, 1883, and attended the 
Royal Military College, Kingston, Ont. 
He entered railway service in 1904 as a 
draftsman of the Illinois Central at Chi- 
cago and went with the National Trans- 
continental Railways (now part of the 
C. N. R.) as an engineering assistant in 
1905. He later served as a resident engi- 
neer of the Mackenzie Mann Company at 
Edmonton, Alta., and as division engineer 
on the Canadian Northern (now the C. N. 
R.) at Saskatoon, Sask. During World 
War I he engaged in military service, then 
returning to his former position at Saska- 
toon. In 1927 he was promoted to as- 
sistant superintendent, with the same head- 
quarters, and in 1930 he was advanced to 
superintendent at Prince Albert, Sask. Mr. 
Rogers was transferred to Hornepayne, 
Ont., in 1930, to Allandale, Ont., in 1934 
and to Ottawa in 1938. 


MECHANICAL 


R. Reymond has been appointed road 
foreman of engines of the London division 
of the Canadian National, with headquar- 
ters at Mimico, Ont., and C. R. Patterson 
has been appointed road foreman of en- 
gines of the Belleville division, with head- 
quarters at Lindsay, Ont. 


SPECIAL 


William M. Dickson, captain of police 
of the Atlantic Coast Line, was promoted 
to assistant superintendent of police, with 
headquarters at Wilmington, N. C. 


J. W. Oram, whose promotion to as- 
sistant chief of personnel of the Pennsyi- 
vania, with headquarters at Philadelphia, 
Pa., was announced in the Railway Age 
of December 5, was born in 1909, at Sha- 
mokin, Pa. After receiving his B.A. de- 
gree from Princeton university in 1932, 
Mr. Oram commenced his legal studies at 





J. W. Oram 


the University of Pennsylvania Law school, 
and was admitted to the bar in 1935, fol- 
lowing which he entered the Pennsylvania's 
legal department as a law clerk. He be- 
came assistant solicitor in 1936, and on 
March 12, 1942, was advanced to assistant 
general solicitor. In his work in the legal 
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department, Mr. Oram has specialized in 
the laws affecting the relations between 
labor and management. The special knowl- 
edge so acquired will be used to advantage 
in his new post in the personnel depart- 
ment. 


Ernest W. Hull, district manager of 
public relations, Eastern Lakes depart- 
ment, of Railway Express Agency at 
Cleveland, Ohio, has been appointed as- 
sistant to the general manager of public 
relations, in the department of public re- 
lations, with headquarters at New York, 
succeeding J. S. Gorby, who has been 
commissioned as a lieutenant in the United 
States Navy. Robert G. McLain, dis- 
trict sales manager at Omaha, Neb., has 
been appointed to the newly-created post of 
supervisor of public relations in the de- 
partment of public relations, with head- 
quarters at New York. 


Joseph E. A. Gibault, assistant general 
manager of the Atlantic region of the Ca- 
nadian National, with headquarters at 
Moncton, N. B., was appointed assistant 
chief of research and development, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., succeeding 
W. M. Armstrong, whose appointment as 
general manager, Canadian National Tele- 
graphs, was announced in the Railway Age 
of November 14. Mr. Gibault, who was 
born at St. Jerome, Que., began his tech- 
nical training at Mount St. Louis Institute, 
Montreal, and was graduated from the 
Polytechnical school, University of Mont- 
real, with degrees in civil and mining en- 
gineering, in 1910. During his student days, 
Mr. Gibault had practical experience as a 
concrete inspector on the Montreal aquc- 
duct and also as chainman and rodman of 
the National Transcontinental (now Cana- 





Joseph E. A. Gibault 


dian National). After graduation he was 
employed for a time as a draftsman and 
designer at Pittsburgh, Pa., subsequently 
returning to Canada as an employee of the 
National Transcontinental. In June, 1915, 
he transferred to the Canadian National as 
resident engineer, at Cochrane, Ont. He 
then served as division engineer succes- 
sively at Quebec, Que., and at Levis. In 
April, 1924, Mr. Gibault was appointed to 
the Bureau of Economics in a technical ca- 
pacity as assistant engineer. In Septem- 
ber, 1927, he returned to the Canadian 
National as superintendent of the Levis 
division, being transferred to Montreal in 
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July, 1931, and to Campbellton, N. B., in 
September, 1932. In August, 1940, Mr. 
Gibault was appointed assistant general 
manager of the Atlantic region at Moncton, 
which position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


ENGINEERING & SIGNALING 


L. C. Dickinson, assistant general sig- 
nal engineer of the Union Pacific at Omaha, 
Neb., has been promoted to general signal 
engineer, with the same headquarters, suc- 
ceeding F. W. Pfleging, whose death on 
November 17 was reported in the Railway 
Age of December 5. T. W. Hays, signal 
engineer of the South-Central district, with 
headquarters at Salt Lake City, Utah, has 
been advanced to assistant general signal 
engineer at Omaha, replacing Mr. Dickin- 
son. R. B. McArdle, supervisor of sig- 
nals at Salt Lake City, has been appointed 
signal engineer of the South-Central and 
Northwestern districts, with the same head- 
quarters. 


OBITUARY 


P. Compton Miller, vice-president in 
charge of real estate of the Hudson & 
Manhattan with headquarters at New York, 
died suddenly on December 15 in that city. 
Mr. Miller was 65 years old. 


George K. Oliver, assistant passenger 
car foreman of the Baltimore & Ohio Chi- 
cago Terminal, Chicago, and for a num- 
ber of years secretary of the Car Fore- 
men’s Association of Chicago, passed away 
of a heart ailment at his home in Chicago 
on December 2, 1942. 


James Clark Wallace, general auditor 
of disbursements of the New York Central 
system at New York, died on December 12 
at a hospital in Riverdale, N. Y., after an 
illness of several months. Mr. Wallace 
was born on May 22, 1874, at Battle Creek, 
Mich., and entered railroad service with the 
Michigan Central in 1903, continuing with 
that road until 1906, when he went with 
the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western at 
New York. In 1909 he was appointed ex- 
aminer for the I. C. C. at Washington, D. 
C., serving in this position until 1911, when 
he entered the services of the Cleveland, 
Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis as auditor 
of disbursements at Cincinnati, Ohio. In 
1912 he was appointed assistant auditor, 
with the same headquarters, and in 1918 
became assistant federal auditor at Cincin- 
nati. He was appointed auditor at that 
point in 1920, and in 1924 became general 
auditor of the Big Four, as well as general 
auditor and auditor of several subsidiary 
companies and auditor of the Cincinnati 
Union Terminal Company, all with head- 
quarters at Cincinnati. In August, 1931, 
Mr. Wallace was appointed general audi- 
tor of disbursements of the New York Cen- 
tral at New York, the position he held at 
the time of his death. 


B. F. Allen, recently appointed assistant 
to the chief finance officer of the Seaboard 
Air Line, whose death on December 4 was 
announced in the Railway Age of Decem- 
ber 12, was born on May 9, 1890, at Shelby, 
N.C. Mr. Allen entered the service of the 








Seaboard Air Line in 1905 as clerk in the 
office of the auditor of freight accounts at 
Portsmouth, Va. In 1906 he was appointed 
clerk in the yard offices of the Southern at 
Pinners Point terminal, Va., remaining in 
this position until 1908, when he became 
regimental headquarters clerk in the U. S. 





B. F. Allen 


Army, at San Antonio, Texas. In 1904 he 
returned to railroad service as clerk in the 
office of the auditor of freight accounts of 
the Seaboard Air Line, with headquarters 
at Portsmouth, and in 1910 went with the 
Norfolk Southern as traveling auditor. 
Upon returning to the Seaboard Air Line 
in 1912, he became cashier and station ac- 
countant at Portsmouth. From 1914 to 
1917 he served successively as station ac- 
countant, chief clerk, and general foreman 
of the Savannah terminals, with headquar- 
ters at Savannah, Ga. Mr. Allen left rail- 
road service in 1917, returning in 1918 as 
accountant in the office of the comptroller 
of the Seaboard Air Line at Baltimore, Md. 
From 1920 to 1932 he served successively 
as stores auditor, assistant to the auditor 
of disbursements, assistant to general audi- 
tor and assistant general auditor, and in 
1932 was appointed auditor of disburse- 
ments. In October, 1934, Mr. Allen was 
appointed treasurer for the receivers of the 
Seaboard Air Line at Portsmouth, serving 
in this position until December of this year 
when he was appointed assistant to the 
chief finance officer, the position he held at 
the time of his death. 

Women Employees UNIFORMED.—Spe- 
cially trained women employees of the 
Pennsylvania now on duty in its stations 
and city ticket offices—replacing men who 
have gone into the armed services and pro- 
viding some of the additional assistance 
necessary because of heavy war-time travel 
—have now donned trim military-type uni- 
forms. Dark blue serge jacket and skirt, 
white blouse, black bow tie, and ‘smart blue 
“overseas” cap make up the uniform. The 
P. R. R. insignia appearing on the cap may 
be easily removed, transforming the uni- 
form into a business suit which can be 
worn to and from work. The uniform is 
also worn by women information clerks on 
duty outside station ticket windows, who 
direct passengers to proper windows, an- 
swer questions and otherwise guide patrons. 
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EDUCATIONAL FOR SALE FOR SALE FOR SALE 
=—_—_ ie * Seltttn RERCER A good time to buy 2 Diesel elec- 
— n Ba ag : A 
Eiueaional Seniese | 2A7-ROAD scats, cranes, | | ' Swrrcminc rocomomive; |e, "Song aioe bP> tt 
One- BUDA 80 ton railroad scale, 600 HP., 25 cycles, 190 V., . : 
46. ft.; One Fairbanks-Morse type 650 Amps. A. V. KONSBERG, 


OAD MEN E 150 ton railroad scale, 50 ft.; i 
RAILR cue 15 tom Bencstbelat incomutive jen oie Bie ben 111 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


aintenan: = crane. Also several overhead elec- 
Maintenance of Way tric traveling cranes; railroad steam GASOLINE-ELECTR. DER- 
Mechanical— 


4 locomotives; relaying rails; spikes RICK LOCOMOTIVE; 175 POSITION WANTED 
Signal— - ant bolts. Write for complete in- HP. As Manager or Superintendent 
Operating— ‘ormation. short line. railroad. Age 47 years. 


. : ? 25 years’ experience rail trans- 
aay gr and Firemen— SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. Both Standard Gauge. sovthilon. At present employed os 
upervisors— 


108 N. 2d St., Kansas City, Kans. Supervisor large trunk line. 

i 4 Address Box 595, 

The Railway WANT. TO PURCHASE Also Diesel Motors, Generators, RAILWAY AGE, 
Educational Bureau 4 inch O. D. boiler tubes; steel Transformers, Compressors, etc. 30 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


maha ipe of all sizes, Valves; Fittings; 
Oo » Nebraske eet plants; mills; railroads; 


trackage; etc. ° ASSOCIATED METALS & 
WHEEL LATHE WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE MINERALS CORP. 
36” Niles, No. 5 SONKEN-GALAMBA CORP. 
(center driven) 108 N. 2d St. Kansas City, Kans. 40 Rector Street Use 
for an mounted ihe buy ond sell. New York, N. Y. 
et our quotations. 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. Space 
13486 8. Brainard Ave. AT BIG SAVINGS WANTED! = 


hicago, Illinois Locomotives, railroad equipment ba > - See 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” | #04 accessories; machinery; boilers; Any quantity, type, make or loca- This 
or motors; engines and other equip- tion. Also 10 to 30-ton Gas or 


ment. Write, wire or phone for Diesel Locos. 


















































prices. IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. Section 


Use Space 38 years’ experience 
13486 S. Brainard Ave., 
Here Sonken-Galamba Corp. Ghleean, Illinois 
50 06, Bad ¥ i ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 























Our Name on ALL 
of your Purchasing csi 8 
Inquiry Lists for 


FREIGHT CAR PARTS CHRISTMAS SEALS 


MAY— 
Insure Necessary Deliveries 


Reduce Purchase & Maintenance Costs 
Noticeably. 


Some items actually available for immediate shipment: 
2500 6x8x6“D" Couplers 
JOURNAL BOXES 

3000 6 x11, Andrews or Arch-Bar 
3500 5 x9, ‘Andrews or Arch-Bar 
2600 5 x 9, Vulcan 

500 4% x 8, Vulcan 
5200 5 x9, Journal Box Wedges 

500 Draft Springs, 734 x 94, D.C. 

400 Bolsters, Cast Steel. Box Type. 


TRUCK SIDE FRAMES 


898 54x 10, Andrews 
x 10, Vulcan 
x 9, Andrews 
224 44%x 8, Vulcan 


Bettendorf Company’s final inventory of New Truck Frames— 
Bolsters—Center Sill Ends—Fillers—Plate Supports—Draft 
Lugs—Box Lids—Spring Planks, both formed and not formed 


—also their Spring Plank Dies. ak es © rotect Your Home 


Request our Stock Lists 


WHAT HAVE YOU TO SELL OR TRADE FOR? from Tuberculosis 
IRON & STEEL PRODUCTS, INC. 


Yeers’ Experience 


13486 S. Brainard Pg Chicago, Illinois 
“ANYTHING containing IRON or STEEL” 
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